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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
FORMAL declaration of war on China has at last been 
made by Japan (probably on July 31st, but the tele- 
grams leave doubt as tothe exact date). To this the Emperor 
ef China has replied by an edict, in which he accepts the war 
“thrust upon him,” and orders his Viceroys and Generals to 
“rout these pestilent Japanese out of their lairs.” As far as 
can be ascertained, the acts of war previously committed 
were as follows:—On the morning of July 25th there was 
a naval skirmish off Asan between two Chinese cruisers 
escorting transports, and three Japanese cruisers. No 
great damage was done to the ships of war, but the 
transport ‘Kow Shing’ was sunk as described below. 
Before the ‘Kow Shing’ was destroyed, the Chinese’ suc- 
ceeded in landing five thousand troops at Asan, and these 
thereupon entrenched themselves. It is said that’ this force 
{probably supported by the Chinese troops already in Corea), 
was engaged with the Japanese at Asan on July 27th and 
28th, and that the Japanese were repulsed with a loss of two 
thousand men. 














The last news on Friday was that the two fleets had 
assembled off Asan, and that a decisive naval battle was 
imminent. It is further stated, both in a French telegram 
from Tokio, sent vid Vladivostock, and in an English tele- 
gram from Shanghai, that Chinese troops have already begun 
to enter Corea from the land side. The Tokio telegram 
states that the frontier was crossed on July 25th, and that 
from Shanghai that “troops twenty thousand strong” had 
entered from Manchuria. A rumour that has caused much 
comment in the East must not be omitted. Hight Russian 
warships, with a number of troops on board, have, it is said, 
left Viadivostock with sealed orders. At the same time 
Russia is said to have expressed herself willing to help 
England in the work of keeping the conflagration under. 


It is very difficult as yet to get at the exact facts as to the 
sinking of the hired transport ‘Kow Shing.’ It is clear, 
however, that she was an English-owned vessel, flying the 
English flag; that her captain was an Englishman, Captain 
Galsworthy ; that she was conveying eleven hundred Chinese 
troops to Corea under the escort of two Chinese warships, 
and that she was sunk by a Japanese cruiser, the ‘ Naniwa,’ 
after she had heaved-to, and after her English ownership 
had been ascertained by the Japanese. The Japanese version 
of the affair, said to be based upon affidavits made 
by the captain and chief officer, happily saved by the 
Japanese boats, is that when the ‘Naniwa’ met the ‘Kow 
Shing, the ‘Naniwa’ signalled her to stop, and sent an 
officer on board to see her papers. Among other ques- 
tions, he was asked if she would follow the ‘Naniwa.’ The 
captain answered, “ We are in your power,” but subsequently 
reported that he was not allowed to leave. The ‘Naniwa’ 





then hoisted a red flag at the foremast-head, and hoisted 
the signal to quit the ship immediately. The captain 
warned the engineers and other foreigners to come on 
deck. After a while the ‘Naniwa’ discharged a torpedo 
and fired her guns. The captain of the ‘ Kow Shing,’ with 
several others, then jumped overboard; and while they 
were in the water the Chinese soldiers on board the ‘ Kow 
Shing’ kept firing at them. The chief officer adds that a 
second visit of the Japanese officer was made with the view of 
transferring the Europeans on to the man-of-war before the 
firing began, but these good intentions were frustrated by 
the Chinese. 


“ Against this is to be set a Chefoo telegram in Thursday’s 
Times, in which it is asserted that the Japanese acted with 
the utmost barharity. According to this version, the captain, 
trusting to the British flag, did not escape, as he might have 
done, but had his vessel torpedoed notwithstanding. The 
points of International law involved are somewhat obscure, 
but Professor Westlake, a high authority, seems on the whole 
to consider that the Japanese can justify their conduct. 
Meantime, it is stated, Lord Kimberley has insisted that 
there shall be the fullest inquiry, and that a British repre- 
sentative shall be present at the Court-martial on the captain 
of the ‘ Naniwa.’ 





On Tuesday, Sir William Harcourt proposed a series of 
resolutions for the purpose of closuring the Evicted Tenants 
Bill,—Committee, Report, third reading, and all,—within 
seven days, which he did without any attempt at argument or 
apology, though expressing his reluctance to take these 
peremptory steps, and his willingness to forego them if he 
could have any assurance that the Opposition would be 
inclined to assign fair limits to the discussion of the Bill. But 
as the Government regarded the Evicted Tenants Bill as one 
“of urgent necessity,” and as “an administrative measure 
conducing to peace and good-will in Ireland,” they had no 
choice, he declared, but to take the proper steps for keeping its 
discussion within reasonable limits. Mr. Balfour protested 
against the application of the gag with extreme warmth. 
Nothing like this had ever been known after the second day in 
Committee on a Bill of this very great importance; but to speak 
of a Bill as one of the utmost urgency, which the Government 
had waited, after their accession to office, two whole years to 
propose, was monstrous, especially considering how many 
measures they were leaving undealt with, which they had 
brought forward earlier, and carried through their early 
stages. By this gagging motion, they were taking the most 
effective steps to secure the rejection of the Bill in anvther 
place, and yet they professed to be obliged to apply the gag 
in order to hasten its passage, not to hasten its rejection. 
Mr. Balfour declared that he would take no part in this 
“sorry farce.” If the gag was applied, he should retire from 
the discussion. ‘Make the honour, the traditions, the dignity 
of this House, the counters in the sorry game you are playing 
for Irish support, but do not ask me to take a hand.” 








Mr. Morley’s reply was very artificial. He began with a tu 
quoque, charging Mr. Balfour with having applied the gag to 
the Bill for the creation of the Parnell Commission, for- 
getting that that Bill had received the support of both sides 
of the House, and had then been obstructed so that it would 
never have passed without the closure. Mr. Morley evidently 
spoke with but half a heart. He knew that he had not been 
allowed to meet the Unionists half-way, and gain relief for the 
more innocent and better class of evicted tenants, and that he 
was now asking for the inclusion of the cases of emigrated 
Irishmen, whom he himself had originally described as outside 
the scope of the Bill, Mr.Chamberlain replied to him in the best 
speech of the evening. He pointed out that the need for full 
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discussion was partly to inform the constituencies of the 
objections to this most dangerous measure, whose very title 
was misleading, since it was now to be stretched to include 
the case of persons who had never been evicted at all, and the 
cost of whose reinstatement had been so tremendously under- 
estimated that it was first proposed to make £100,000 the 
limit of that cost, and then found necessary to raise it to 
£250,000. After a frivolous and irrational speech from Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Courtney delivered a virtuous homily to both 
sides of the House on the immorality of not coming to some 
agreement such as had been shadowed forth on Friday week, 
without drawing the obvious inference from what happened 
that the Irish party kad virtually vetoed that arrangement. 
Then Mr. Balfour’s amendment was rejected by a majority 
of 43 (217 to 174). On Wednesday, the Conservatives and 
Unionists did not join in the debate, and many provisions of 
the Bill passed at lightning speed. The Committee stage was 
completed on Thursday. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Salisbury made 
the third reading of the Finance Bill the occasion for a 
protest against the contention that the Lords cannot amend 
a money Bill. It had been said that the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council had decided this. If so, they were 
entirely wrong, and in any case their decision is not binding. 
It was ultra vires for them to decide matters of conflict 
between the two Houses. The reason why the House of Lords 
cannot alter money Bills is that it has no power to change 
the Executive Government ; and “to reject a Finance Bill 
and leave the Executive Government in its place means to 
create a deadlock from which there is no escape.” “TI do not, 
therefore, in the least degree, dispute the evidence of the 
accepted practice that this House should not interfere 
with the finance of the year, but at the same time I think it 
very important, in view of the changes which have come over 
the Constitution, the proceedings, and the authority of the 
House of Commons, that we should rigidly adhere to our 
legal powers, whatever they may be.” Lord Salisbury 
appears to think that it is useful to save the technical point, 
because, under certain circumstances, the moral authority of 
the Commons might so diminish as to become a neglectable 
quantity. In that case, the fact that the legal power of 
the House of Lords is technically the same as the legal power 
of the House of Commons would become important. We 
take Lord Salisbury’s point; but we think he exaggerates 
its practical importance, and that he was indiscreet in dwelling 
upon it at the present moment. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, the vote on account 
gave rise to discussions on African and Asiatic affairs. Sir 
Edward Grey stated that if the Government had been at all 
aware of the importance which the German Government 
attached to the clause in the Congo State treaty, to which they 
had objected, that clause would never have been inserted. 
That is rather a poor defence for the Foreign Office. What 
is the use of diplomacy, if it is not used to find out the 
views of foreign Governments? It is foolish to tread on a man’s 
toe and then say you would never had done so had you known 
that he disliked having his corns trampled on. Sir Edward 
Grey was more successful in answering Mr. Curzon on the 
Pamirs and Siam. The Pamir delimitations were progressing 
favourably, and they were within measurable distance of the 
end. “There need be no anxiety as to the result of the 
negotiations between Russia and ourselves.” As to Siam, he 
took the definition of British interests to be the maintenance 
of the independence of Siam, and the securing for this 
country of most-favoured nation treatment in commercial 
or other respects. “ Her Majesty’s Government relied on the 
assurance the French Government had given them of their 
desire to preserve the integrity and independence of Siam, and 
that they had no intention of prolongirg the occupation of 
the place,”—i.e., Chantaboon. 


The French Chamber has been prorogued. On Saturday 
last M. Dupuy surprised the House by reading the decree. 
The Socialists were much enraged, for they had intended to 
raise a number of embarrassing interpellations, and it was 
even expected that M. de Cassagnac’s revelations of the plot 
alleged to have been hatched between General Boulanger and 
a Committee of Reactionaries would be made the subject of 
debate. All that the past Session has to show in the way of 
legislation is the Anti-Anarchist Bill. 





The Extreme Left of the French Chamber, or Socialist. 
Radicals, have issued a manifesto laying down their politica} 
aspirations. They demand the revision of the Constitution, 
readjustment of taxation, separation of Church and State 
and decentralisation, but repudiate the Collectivist doctrine, 
because “ social welfare consists in rendering more easy ind 
possession of individual property.” The real feeling of the- 
Government towards the working classes is, they declare, re. 
vealed by its persistencein maintaining the rigorous measures, 
against trade-unions and its refusal to aid the various strikers, 
“In these circumstances, how can any one be surprised that. 
the first year of the Legislature has produced no result p” 
The election of M. Casimir-Périer is condemned. In order to 
win the confidence of the democracy, and so to stop crimes 
of violence, it would have heen wise and just to put at the 
head of the State “one of its oldest and most faithfy) 
servants.” The Presidential election of June 27th was not 
of this character. The document is signed by seventy.four- 
Deputies, among whom are M. Goblet, M. Maret, M. Lockroy, 
and M. Pelletan. Primd facie, their demands seem anything 
but extreme. In England, they would hardly be calleg@ 
Radical. The attack on Collectivism seems, too, hardly con. 
sistent with the name of Socialist-Radicals. 


M. de Cassagnac, enraged with M. de Mun and M. de 
Mackau for voting for the clause of the Anti-Anarchist Bill, 
which punishes attacks on the Republic, has been making 
certain revelations in regard to General Boulanger’s con- 
spiracy, to which they and he were, he alleges, parties. He 
states that the General, when in command at Clermont in the 
autumn of 1887, entered into negotiations with the Right, and 
pledged his honour, within forty-eight hours of his regaining 
the Ministry of War, to seize President Carnot and his. 
Ministers, and lodge them in Mont Valérien. By the Right, 
M. de Cassagnac says, he means a Committee consisting of 
himself, M. de Mun, M. de Mackau, and three others. The 
incriminated Members of the party of the Rallied do not ap. 
pear to have answered these revelations, and there seems a 
pretty general agreement to let these bygones be bygones, 
M. Paschal Grousset was, however, going to have made them 
the ground for a demand for amnesty, and would have done so 
but for the prorogation of the Chamber. He intended to ask 
why these Royalist conspirators were left unpunished, while M. 
Rochefort was in exile. M. Rochefort has added to the secret 
history of 1887-88, by stating that the Boulangists, on the eve 
of M. Grévy’s enforced resignation, offered him their aid to 
abolish the Senate. M. Grévy was to be the nominal Presi- 
dent, and General Boulanger a sort of Dictator. M. Grévy, 
however, says M. Rochefort “had passed the age of manly 
resolutions, and replied, ‘I see that you want to use me 
rather than to serve me.’” 


The trial of Caserio Santo, for the murder of President 
Carnot, began, at the Court House at Lyons, on Thursday, 
and ended on Friday in a sentence of death on the prisoner. 
This is Caserio’s description of the murder:—“‘On seeing 
the President’s carriage, I drew out my dagger and threw 
away the sheath. Then, when the carriage was passing 
close by me, I sprang forward to the step, supported 
myself by resting my left hand on the carriage, and 
with my right hand buried the dagger in the President’s 
breast.”—* Yes, up to the hilt,” interrupted the Judge, “and 
you shouted ‘ Vivela Révolution!’ You told the investigating 
Magistrate that at that moment the President looked fixedly 
at you, and that this gave you a peculiar sensation.”—“ I had 
no sensation.” “ How could you stand his look?” (No answer.) 
While giving this evidence, Caserio raised his hand to show 
how he struck the blow. Equally sensational was a passage 
in the evidence of General Borius. Asked,—‘ Do you recog- 
nise Caserio P ” he replied, “ Not his face, but his dress. He 
had a white cap, I think.” Thereupon Caserio, without utter- 
ing a word, drew out from under his seat a white cap, put it. 
on his head, and, looking the witness in the face, smiled 
grimly, amid a shudder throughout the Court. It is very 
foolish of the authorities to allow all this mummery. Han- 
dreds of vicious and moony lads will be asking themselves 
whether it is not worth while to kill a President and get cast 
for so splendid a part in the Assize Court theatre. Caserio, 
who defended himself, denied that he had any accomplices. 


The central organisation of the Conservative party in 
Germany has reissued a sort of political catechism for use 
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i bers. This document shows how bitter is the 
poop rae and the Emperor and his Minister, and 
how far the party is prepared to go in the pursuance of its 

Jitical ends. The chapter devoted to “ Monarchy ” con- 
tained in all the former editions two dogmatic passages laying 
down “as an inherited prerogative of the Crown the unques- 
tionable right of the Sovereign to assert his authority even by 
the exercise of his own personal will.” To try to assign any 
limits to the absolute power of the Monarch was described as 
an impertinence of which only the vanity of an overweening 
Opposition, stimulated by demagogues, could be guilty. 
Farther on, Conservatives were taught “never to forget that the 
Sovereign is surrounded by councillors who represent, as it 
were, the quintessence of the political wisdom and administra- 
tive ability of the whole nation, and whose voices are heard in 
every utterance which falls from the Sovereign’s lips.” Both 
these passages have been expunged from the new and revised 
edition. The Times’ correspondent at Berlin, who evidently 
attaches no little importance to these omissions, points out 
that hitherto the Conservative party has never wavered in its 
intense loyalty to the Hohenzollerns. The truth is, blind 
unreasoning loyalty of the kind once cultivated by the 
German Tories is a very dangerous support for any institu- 
tion. It is bound in modern times to be largely unreal, or at 
any rate paradoxical. But as Lord Halifax (the Trimmer) 
pointed out to our Nonconformists, in the reign of James IL, 
it is always unsafe to build on a foundation of paradoxes. 


Sir William Harcourt received an ovation on his success in 
passing a democratic Budget on Wednesday night at the 
Hotel Métropole. One hundred and sixty-three Liberal 
Members attended the function. Mr. Jacob Bright took the 
chair, and seventy regretful apologies were made by other 
Gladstonians unable to attend, while nine were absent 
through illness. Mr. Jacob Bright, in proposing the guest of 
the evening, complimented him on finding the money for a 
great deficit without putting any new burden on the poor; 
and not less, as it wouid appear from Mr. Bright’s speech, 
on having filled the rich with dismay. Was not that 
dismay the great achievement which was counted to Sir 
William Harcourt for righteousness? ‘The speech of the 
hero of the evening was not one of his most brilliant 
eforts. He told a good story of a Duke who had con- 
sulted one of the Grevilles about his financial difficulties, 
and who was greatly astonished at being assured that 
his household was too expensive, and especially that he did 
not need three confectioners in his kitchens; whereupon the 
Duke remarked, “ You do not mean to say so? Why, after all, 
aman must have a biscuit.” Sir William Harcourt hinted that 
the Duke of Devonshire and the other noblemen who put forth 
jeremiads on the new Death-duties, have somewhat similar 
views of expenditure and its necessities to Mr. Greville’s Duke. 
The speaker made no reference at all to Lord Rosebery, and 
spoke of himself more than once as “the commander-in-chief,” 
which, in relation to the Budget, no doubt he was. Still, it 
would have been much more graceful to have referred to the 
cordial support which the Prime Minister had given him. But 
magnanimity is not Sir William Harcourt’s forte. Of his 
curious and very unfortunate attack on the Liberal Unionists 
we have said enough in another column. 

At a meeting of the Church Education and Voluntary 
Schools Union, which was held yesterday week at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, Charing Cross, under the presidency of Sir 
Richard Webster, Q.C., Lord Selborne delivered a very im- 
pressive address in favour of the definite Christian teaching 
in Board-schools, for which the majority of the London School 
Board are contending, as the kind of teaching to which the 
children of the great majority of London parents are entitled 
under the Education Act of 1870, and also in favour of the fair 
treatment of voluntary schools. He quoted Mr. Gladstone’s 
words in discussing the Act of 1870, “ We do not admit that 
that simple and direct method of teaching” [that is, one 
suitable to the understandings of children] “can be secured 
by an attempt to exclude all reference to tenets and doctrines. 
That is an exclusion which cannot be effected, and if it 
could, it ought not to be.” Lord Selborne denied that in 
advocating definite religious teaching, as definite religious 
teaching is understood by almost all Christian Churches, 
there is any intention of making a stroke for Church 





ascendency. No such intention was entertained by the 
Church Education and Voluntary Schools Defence Union, 
and he quite approved of the earnest discouragement of any 
such effort. Mr. Gladstone’s article inthe current number of 
the Nineteenth Century seems to us in perfect harmony with 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech in 1870, and also with Lord Selborne’s 
speech of yesterday week. Undenominational Christianity 
and vapid Christianity are very different things. 


M. Stambouloff has replied to Prince Ferdinaid through 
the medium of the Constantinople correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt. The real cause of his resignation, says 
M. Stambouloff, is a secret between Prince Ferdinand and 
himself. That secret was contained in a letter sent to the 
Prince last May. The Prince tried hard to persuade M. 
Stambouloff to remain in office, but he refused. The only 
conditions under which he would remain were unswerving 
adherence to the paths he considered good, and “no change 
whatever ” in the foreign policy of Bulgaria. M. Stambouloff 
denies categorically that he ever intriguel against the 
Prince. His one wish was to found a Bulgarian dynasty, and 
for this he surrendered his personal power at a time when he 
might have made himself dictator. He could not help 
changing his attitude towards the Prince after he had dis- 
covered that the latter had “subsidised persons and journals 
against him.” He had promised not to divulge the May 
letter, as its contents would degrade the Prince; but the 
intrigues set on foot against him had determined him to 
make the Jetter public. He would secure election to the new 
Chamber, and then carry out his determination. The con- 
dition of Bulgaria was very bad. Anarchy and party faction 
were rampant, and the foreign policy of the country was 
stupid and thoughtless. Asked whether Prince Alexander’s 
son might not one day be summoned to rule over Balgaria, he 
declared that the boy was considered by the nation as a “ pre- 
cious legacy,” but added somewhat enigmatically, “A change of 
dynasty can be wished for by no one who is a Bulgarian 
patriot.” 


A leaflet just issued from the “ Conservative Central Office,” 
laying down “ the Conservative policy of the future,” by ex- 
tracts from the speeches of the leaders of the party, deserves 
special attention. The first domestic item in the list is the 
Referendum. The extracts to prove that a poll of the people is 
now part of the Conservative platform, are taken from a speech 
made by Lord Salisbury at the Janior Constitutional Club 
on July 7th, 1893, and from a speech made by Mr. Goschen 
at Newcastle on April 6th, 1893. The fact that the need 
for securing a poll of the people in regard to matters of 
high constitutional import should thus be officially declared 
to be as much a part of the Conservative policy as “a strong 
navy,” “an Imperial policy,” and “one vote one value,” is 
most important and significant. It shows that the Referendum 
has at last entered the region of practical politics. The party 
managers would not have admitted it as an item of the 
official programme without ample warrant for their act. 


We sincerely regret to record the death on Monday, at 
Oxford, of Mr. Walter Pater, the author of “ Marius,” as well 
as several other books of great distinction, written in very 
luminous and melodious English, and often with no little beauty 
and evidence of considerable learning. Mr. Pater was once the 
head of the Austhetic School, and in his earlier books there 
was no doubt a morbid and rather artificial vein of luxurious 
self-consciousness, but latterly that element had dwindled or 
indeed vanished from his writings, and yet he had not lost 
the art of discerning and vindicating the vital connection 
between truth and beauty. The book on Platoand Platonism 
which we noticed last year, seemed to us full of subtle and 
original insight. Mr. Pater was born in 1839, and died, there- 
fore, in the fullness of his powers. He had suffered from 
rheumatism and pleurisy, and the heart had evidently been 
weakened. He fainted just after leaving his room on Mon- 
day, and died immediately afterwards. He exerted a great 
charm over his pupils, and will be much missed at Brasenose, 
where he held a fellowship, and was Lecturer and Dean at the 
time of his death. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 101{—. 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S TRIUMPH. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT evidently approves of 
that dangerous Roman custom of celebrating victory 
by a grand display of the victims over whom the victory 
has been gained. He deserved congratulation for the 
sobriety with which he moulded his democratic Budget to 
the demands made upon him to lighten its pressure on 
those from whom he chiefly hopes to draw his fresh 
resources. Butas there is a certain doubt as to the fulfil- 
ment of his hopes, a doubt arising chiefly from the very 
narrow limits of the class to which he looks chiefly for his 
new contributions,—Sir John Lubbock thinks that the 
higher Death-duties will depend ona class numbering about 
five hundred annually,—his speech on Wednesday would 
certainly have been in better taste if he had dwelt chiefly 
on the duty of applying his new financial principle with the 
utmost moderation, and had not laid himself open to the 
charge that he was dragging his chief victims in the 
wake of his triumphal car. But though Sir William 
Harcourt showed sobriety enough in his concessions to 
the complaints made of the practical hardships which his 
principle would involve, it is not in him to show the more 
English, and we should have thought the more easy, 
sobriety of abstaining from glorifying himself by an 
arrogant display of the captives of his bow and spear. 
He is far more moderate in deeds than he is in words. 
He could not resist exalting himself, though he had re- 
frained in the House of Commons from insisting on the 
most threatening features of his finance. He gave way 
on many points of practice, both to the Colonies and to 
the class of large landowners by whom the pressure of 
his new proposals was most likely to be painfully felt. 
But when he .came to celebrate his triumph, he showed 
no disposition at all to depreciate the magnitude of his 
victory. He trampled on the rich Dukes whom he was 
dragging behind the wheels of his chariot with a gusto 
almost insolent. He said nothing of that of which it 
would have become him to have said most,—the immense 
danger of pushing his new principle of graduation too 
far, and the extreme folly of so applying the principle of 
the equalisation of the taxes on realty and personalty as 
to transform nominal equality into a mere reversal of 
the injustice against which he had contended. He was 
not wise enough to warn his successors, as he ought 
to have done, that the whole fruitfulness and success 
of the new democratic finance depends on the rigid 
moderation with which it may be applied. If it is so 
applied as really to appropriate, as revenue for the State, 
private capital which would otherwise have been accumu- 
lated, it will injure the poor a great deal more seriously 
than it will injure the rich. But warnings of this kind 
are not, unfortunately, in Sir William Harcourt’s way. 
He can show plenty of Whig wisdom in practice. But 
he loves to magnify the glory of his victory in his display 
before the world. His action is prudent compared with 
his words. He cannot help flourishing his victorious 
sword over the head of his captives, and, what is worse, 
setting apparently to his colleagues an example of ruth- 
less harshness to the rich, which in reality he has been far 
too wise to set. He forgets that as the democracy pursues 
its way, new leaders will arise who will make the most of 
his vainglorious words, and the least of the prudence of 
his deeds. That a statesman who is fond of dwelling 
on the Plantagenet blood which runs in his veins, should 
yield to the vanity which is the besetting sin of dema- 
gogues is deplorable. Some of the Angevin monarchs no 
doubt delighted in this kind of vainglory, but it was not 
the frailty of the greatest of them. And Sir William 
Harcourt would not only have enhanced his own dignity, 
but done what he could to keep his successors in the 
straight path, if, instead of flourishing his sword 
with such ostentatious arrogance, he had urged his 
successors to keep it in the scabbard, and to be at 
least as modest in words as he had been in deeds. 
Instead of that he not only harped on his position of 
“ commander-in-chief” with a pertinacity that will not 
improve his relations with the Prime Minister, but did his 
best to humiliate the Dukes over whom he had obtained a 
victory. 
And in this respect his speech was not only vainglorious, 


was chiefly due to landowners’ apprehension : 

class under a thin political Pa The ged 
Argyll, he said _truly enough, had left Mr. Gladstone on 
account of his Irish land measures before the question of 
Home-rule was even raised. And he tried to show that 
it was the same motive which had really animated Lord 
Hartington when, on the breaking out of the Home-ryle 
question, he seized the opportunity of following his Grace 
of Argyll. Nothing could be more unjust, or indeed more 
childish, than this imputation, The Duke of Argyll him. 
self broke with Mr. Gladstone not as a landowner, but as 
a political economist whose mind was much more repelled 
by the attempt of the State to fix a fair rent without the 
help of free competition, than by any fears for the position 
of his class; and no one who observed how enormously 
difficult and atrociously haphazard that fixing of fair rents 
actually proved, can blame him for his dread of that. 
heroic measure. But Lord Hartington was conspicuously 
loyal to Mr. Gladstone during the whole of the period 
between 1881 and 1886, and only left him when Mr. Bright 
left him, when Mr. Chamberlain left him, when even Sir 
George Trevelyan left him, though the latter had not the 
tenacity or the nerve to persevere in the attitude he took up. 
Was Mr. Bright’s motive nothing but the prejudice of a 
frightened landlord in disguise ? Was Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
motive nothing but the prejudice of a frightened landlord in 
disguise? Was Sir George Trevelyan’s revolt explicable in 
that absurdly paradoxical fashion? Nay, for the matter 
of that, what was the motive which induced Sir William 
Harcourt himself, before he knew Mr. Gladstone’s real 
drift, to invent that unhappy phrase about “ stewing in 
Parnellite juice,” which has since clung to him in spite of 
his abject surrender to the Parnellite policy? Was he 
too, factuated by the landowner’s selfish panic when he 
coined the phrase which has divided him like a great gulf 
from the Irish party, even though they have been com- 
pelled to ally themselves with him, and in their own 
interest to follow his lead? No aspersion on the part played 
by the great leader of the Liberal Unionists could possibly 
have been more monstrous and more childish than this 
attempt to identify the motive of Lord Hartington’s action 
in 1886, with the motive of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
resistance to the democratic Budget of 1894. We 
do not hesitate to say that such a charge as that is 
conspicuously silly, and that is not a fault which we should 
ever venture to attribute to Sir William Harcourt without 
the most irresistible proof. But vanity does sometimes 
make even the cleverest and the wittiest man silly. Sir 
William Harcourt was pleased at the notion of tracing 
the revolt against Mr. Gladstone to the same motive 
against which he himself has fought his pitched battle 
eight years later, and he felt a certain pride in thinking 
that it had fallen to him to triumph over the enemy 
who had kept his great chief at bay so long. We can 
account in no other way for the amazing and preposterous 

charge which he brings against the Liberal Unionist party 
in the person of the Duke of Devonshire. Nothing has 
become Sir William Harcourt less than his triumphal 
oration. It was not eloquent, it was hardly witty, and it 
was wholly wanting, not only in magnanimity, but in 

discernment. On his steering of the Budget he deserved 
congratulations. For the petty vanity of his triumphal 
oration he deserves little but commiseration. 





THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


_ a war breaks out, Englishmen always ask 

two questions,— Which side is going to win ?” 
and “ Which side ought we to want to win?” These two 
questions are just now being asked with the utmost 
eagerness in trains and omnibuses, and wherever else men 
congregate, for as usual the notion of a war has immensely 
excited our people. People who a month ago had never 
heard of Corea have now the most definite views about 
the mountain peninsula, and take the keenest interest in 
discussing such details as the telegrams afford. We do 
not, of course, suppose that we, or any one else, will be 
able to give a definite or conclusive answer to the question 
which side will win, but it may be worth while to point 
to one or two of the facts that govern the situation. The 
first thing to remember is that as long as China holds 





together; is not, that is, paralysed by an internal re- 
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and is not prevented by physical causes from ap- 
r immense resources—i.¢., while she can get 
+ her opponent — she is virtually invincible. You 
po strictly speaking, beat a people of four hundred 
‘lions, who have no sense of fear, no objection to 
ese their lives, and no _ nerves; who never get 
discouraged, who take readily to military discipline, and 
whose monetary resources are practically limitless. The 
Chinese Government does not for the moment collect 
much in the way of taxes; but if it grew desperate, 
and really turned the screw, it could wring out a 
sufficient number of the little gold ingots which the 
Mandarins love to accumulate, to buy all the European 
war-plant it can possibly need. No doubt China would 
take a very long time to apply its colossal military 
force; but if China is given time and opportunity, she 
is, as we have said, virtually invincible. The real 
question is,—Will she be able to apply her military 
resources, and not, rather, be forced to fight under con- 
ditions which, in spite of her vast reserve strength, will 
nut her at the mercy of Japan, with her army of one 
hundred thousand men as well equipped and drilled as 
European troops, and as hardy, lively, and dare-devilish as 
Goorkhas? The answer, in effect, depends upon the 
military accessibility of Corea. Corea is clearly going 
to be the theatre of the war. The Japanese do not 
even threaten an attack on the Taku forts. If China 
can only reach Corea by sea, just as Japan must, 
neither Power will be able to place a very large 
force there. <A first-class European Navy would find 
it difficult to get a really large force into the Penin- 
sula, and neither China nor Japan has a first-class 
Navy. If, then, Corea is only accessible by sea, Japan 
and China will be on an equality as regards the trans- 
port of troops. Neither Power will be able to move more 
than a fixed number of men. But this tells in favour of 
Japav, for there is no question that the Japanese Army 


pellion, 
: plying he 


is better equipped than the Chinese, and generally more’ 


efficient as a fighting force. No doubt luck might still 
give China the advantage, but, other things being equal, 
Japan should be able to defeat China in Corea, if Corea is 
only approachable by water. If, on the other hand, 
Corea is also approachable by land, and the Chinese 
could pour first Li Hung Chang’s Northern Army, and 
then their Tartar militia over the border, the whole 
problem would be revolutionised. The Chinese militia may 
be half-disciplined, and even equipped with matchlocks 
and bows and arrows, but granted it could once get into 
Corea it would go on percolating through the passes till 
the Japanese, like the French in Tonkin, were simply worn 
out and destroyed by a long course of victories. The 
whole thing then turns upon the question,—can the Chinese 
march overland to Corea? If they can, the ultimate 
chances of a Japanese success are reduced very low. If 
they cannot, Japan should be able to have her own way in 
the Hermit Kingdom. As to the possibility of marching 
troops from China into Corea, there is the greatest conflict 
of evidence. Some of the experts deride the notion 
as supremely ridiculous. The passes, they declare, are 
utterly impracticable for troops, and the country far 
too much “ set up on end” to make any scheme of invasion 
tenable for a moment. Others of the experts, on the other 
hand, declare that China has repeatedly invaded Corea by 
land, and could easily do so again. A correspondent of 
the St. James’s Gazette, who seems to write with authority, 
and who is stated to have had twenty-seven years’ 
experience of China, Corea, and Japan, declares that 
such an invasion is by no means impossible. He 
points out that the difficulties which would have to be 
overcome should Li Hung Chang decide upon sending 
Chinese troops into Corea by land are by no means so great 
as is supposed. “The distance from Port Arthur, or rather 
from Mukden, to the mouth of the Yalu River, on the 
north-west Corean frontier, is about one hundred and fifty 
miles, and from Yalu to Seoul about two hundred and 
fifty miles,—say, roughly, four hundred miles. Between 
the two first-named towns the country is comparatively 
easy for Chinese troops to traverse. It is well watered 
and well cultivated, and there would be no trouble in 
obtaining supplies of water, provisions, fodder, and means 
of export for a large force of men.” The difficulties to be 
surmounted on the march from the Yalu to Seoul would, he 
continues, be easily overcome by the Tartar troops. These 
troops, he says, showed themselves during the war against 


China in 1860s not unworthy to be matched with our picked 
native cavalry, and even with the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
then just fresh from their triumphs in India. “ Many 
officers and men now living will bear witness to the pluck 
and endurance of the wiry little Tartars, who, mounted on 
their hardy, cat-like ponies, swept round the British camp 
like a whirlwind, keeping our less agile troopers on the 
alert night and day.” The march from Mukden—a point 
near the eastern frontier of China—(which is connected by 
railway with Taku, Tientsin, and Kaiping) to Seoul would, 
declares the correspondent of the St. James’s, “ be simply 
child’s play to the Tartar Cavalry; and even the well- 
trained Japanese would find it difficult to prevent 
the Tartar horsemen from overrunning Corea, which 
possesses a frontier line some five hundred miles in 
length, bounded on the west and north by the River Yalu 
and on the north and east by the River Tuman.” We 
make no pretence to being able to give a final deci- 
sion on this controversy, but we confess to a strong 
inclination towards the view of the writer in the St. 
James’s Gazette. Indeed, if the latest rumours can be 
trusted, the feat is already in course of accomplishment. 
Frontiers may be said to be impassable to European Armies 
which move with mountains of impedimenta in the way 
of artillery and hospitals and stores, but we doubt if there 
is any frontier which will stop a horde of Tartar soldiers 
mounted on ponies which climb as well as yaks or the 
mules of the Andes, and can go without food for an almost 
indefinite length of time. Still China may not, for various 
reasons, try flooding Corea with her Tartar militia, and 
may prefer to move Li Hung Chang’s Northern Army by 
sea, and if that is beaten, may even give way in Corea 
for the time. We very much doubt, however, whether 
this will happen, but rather expect that she will take 
a good deal of sensational punishment from Japan 
with indifference. Then all Europe will begin to say 
that China is defeated, and had better give in, and 
make peace. China will say nothing, but go on quietly 
being beaten, till one fine day the world will hear with 
astonishment that peace has been made with all the 
clauses favourable to China. That was what, in fact, 
happened in the case of China’s last war—that waged 
with France. 

The question— Which side ought we to wish to win?—can 
be best answered by the single word, neither. The truth 
is, the merits of the struggle are too obscure to make it 
possible to say that either power is in the right. All that 
we can safely and wisely do, is to make a ring fence and 
let the combatants fight it out. It would be most un- 
fortunate if, because the Japanese make pretty firescreens, 
and seem to have been impressionists without knowing it, 
and several centuries before the invention of impressionism, 
we should give our moral support to the Japanese. There 
is nothing to show that they deserve it, nor can it be 
argued that the Japanese are so much the moral superiors 
of the Chinese that we ought to sympathise with them as a 
civilised Power. No doubt the Japanese have many good 
qualities; but, then, so have the Chinese. It would be easy, 
too, to exaggerate the civilisation of the Japanese. We 
suspect that in spite of railways and top-hats, the ordinary 
Japanese have left in them a good deal of the old Oriental 
Adam. But while there are no strong moral grounds for 
supporting the Japanese, there are very strong political 
ones for not aiding or encouraging them, but rather for 
observing the strictest possible neutrality. China is the one 
Asiatic Power whose friendship is of supreme importance to 
us. For the last twenty years we have been more and more 
using China to steady the politics of Asia. She is the 
great conservative force on that Continent,—a bed of rock 
to which our policy can be anchored. We have used her 
for this purpose both in the Pamirs and on the Mekong. 








To risk being unable to employ her for this purpose in order 
to bestow a certain amount of spurious sentiment on “ the 
poor little Japs” would be the height of folly. No one 
of course need want us to help China; but we should 
take care that our neutrality is real, and that we are 
not led away by the absence of superficial attrac- 
tions in China, into action which will be resented 
by the Chinese. The Chinese seem inhumanly impas- 


sive and unconcerned, but, as a matter of fact, the 
Chinese have their feelings like the rest of us, and if 
we wound their feelings we may find the bye-paths of 
Asian diplomacy anything but smoothed and straightened 





in the future. 
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THE POLITICAL MELODRAMA OF TUESDAY. 


HERE was a little overacting on both sides of the 
House in the scene of Tuesday night. Sir William 
Harcourt overdid his reluctance to apply the closure, and 
Mr. Balfour even overdid his indignation at finding him- 
self closured. Then Mr. Morley overdid his wrath with 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, was an exception 
to the universality of the overacting. He had really 
wished to arrive at some understanding with the Govern- 
ment, and he expressed with great force and simplicity 
his disappointment that no such understanding was 
possible. Mr. Courtney, however, overdid the grief of the 
heavy father who lectures both the antagonists on their 
irascibility and irreconcilability, for he surely must have 
understood better than he appeared to understand the 
key to the situation, and overacted his own dis- 
may at the result. He reminded us somewhat of Mr. 
Pecksniff when he says of Mr. Chuzzlewit,— He beat me 
with a stick which I have every reason to believe has 
knobs on it, but I am not angry.” Mr. Courtney’s 
impartiality of mind is certainly a little ostentatious. He 
errs, no doubt, on the side of charity, but he overdoes the 
unction and the pathos of his desire to forgive and forget. 
As we understand the situation, Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Chamberlain were both sincerely desirous, on Friday 
week, to come to some arrangement which it would have 
been possible for both parties to agree upon, and ultimately 
for the House of Lords to pass; but that arrangement 
could only have found a solution for the case of those 
of the evicted tenants who had been either misled by 
agitators, or who had in other ways been hardly dealt 
with by the law, and it would have left the Anti-Parnellites 
with the very tenants still on their hands for whom they 
were most deeply pledged to find some way out of their 
difficulties. Mr. Morley, on Friday week, was evidently dis- 
posed to leave those tenants who had gone to the United 
States to the destiny they had chosen for themselves, as 
he had first intended to do when he wrote the letter 
quoted in the House excluding them from the scope of 
the Bill, and he also seemed disposed to drop the compul- 
sory element of the arrangement which, as he well knew, 
the Unionists could not possibly accept. But in this 
reasonable and statesmanlike attitude of mind he found 
himself powerless to persevere. His masters, the Anti- 
Parnellites, were too many for him. They could not 
afford to give up compulsion to which they were deeply 
pledged, and they were not sorry to pose as determined 
that non-resident landlords should be debarred from 
resisting the reinstatement of evicted tenants, so long 
as non-resident or non-domiciled tenants were not to be 
secured against the displeasure of their landlords. After 
the debate of Friday week, therefore, Mr. Morley found 
that his Irish masters would not allow him to make the 
concessions he had contemplated to the Opposition, and 
after that discovery the best course seemed to be to render 
all compromise hopeless by applying the closure in its 
extreme form to the Committee on the Bill, and bringing 
matters to an open rupture. That course had at least 
the advantage of gratifying the resentment of the Irish 
party, humiliating the Unionists, identifying the House 
of Commons with the Irish irreconcilables, and more- 
over, of also furnishing the Government with a new 
excuse for pushing the crusade against the Lords. 
Accordingly, Sir William Harcourt curtly presented 
the pistol at the head of the Opposition, made no 
attempt to justify the act of violence, and left them 
either to waste time by going through a week of fragmen- 
tary speeches and useless divisions, or to take the course 
they did take of seceding, and so shortening this weary 
and dismal Session. Probably it would have been 
decidedly wiser to use the curtailed power of resistance 
still allowed them, to protest with all their force against 
the principle of the Bill, and to move three or four 
important amendments on that principle, than to retire 
in dudgeon as Mr. Balfour did retire. He had the 
excuse of knowing that his resistance would be all in 
vain, and that he would have to leave to the House of 
Lords, after all, the duty of avenging his party’s humilia- 
tion; but we doubt much whether he acted for the best. 
Englishmen justly appreciate any evidence of tenacity in 
a party which thinks itself in the right. And to retire from 
the contest does not give evidence of the tenacity which 
the English people love. Mr. Balfour was no doubt 








really indignant, but he overdid his indignation. He was 
not so angry as heseemed. He was relieved at the prospect 
of an early adjournment. And he was not sorry to vive the 
Lords the sole credit of saving the nation once more from 
the dictatorial arrogance of the Irish party. Hig speech 
on Tuesday certainly expressed more displeasure than he 
really felt at the turn things were taking. On the other 
hand, Mr. Morley’s wrath was altogether overdone. He 
was quite conscious that but for the Irish Members he 
would have gladly accepted a compromise minimising the 
measure, and yet relieving those evicted tenants who most 
deserved it. But as his masters would not permit this 
the only way out of the difficulty appeared to be to exag- 
gerate all the righteous indignation he could manage to 
summon up, and to take credit for inexorability, though 
it was only his Irish allies who made him inexorable, 

But, after all, Mr. Courtney’s part was the most osten- 
tatious in the closing scene of the melodrama. He could 
hardly have been quite unaware that the symptoms of 
coming to terms which had marked the debate of Friday 
week had been noted and resented by the Irish party, and 
that it was they who had rendered a compromise and a 
minimising of the measure impossible. Yet he indulged 
himself in all the airs of a rather ostentatious grief at the 
self-will of both Government and Opposition, and might 
have been thought by an observer unacquainted with his 
rough and even austere truthfulness, to be out-Tartuffing 
Tartuffe in his assumption of superiority to the party- 
spirit of the contending hosts. We have a great respect 
for Mr. Courtney, and earnestly hope that his constituents 
will continue to return him to the House of Commons, 
He often does much good by his somewhat too osten- 
tatious independence. He is really more capable than 
most men of seeing what his antagonists have to say for 
themselves, and appreciating all that is sound init. But 
he is a little too proud of that unique distinction, and 
calls attention to it with a superfluity of emphasis and 
self-satisfaction. He was greatly admired and praised on 
Tuesday night, but, to our minds, he deserved the praise 
and admiration much less than on many former occasions. 
He must have known perfectly well that the evil result 
of compelling landlords to restore tenants evicted for 
deliberately breaking their contracts would do far more 
mischief in the Ireland of to-morrow than any temporary 
tranquillity gained in the Ireland of to-day would com- 
pensate. If at a time when the British Parliament is 
multiplying every day its own functions as a landlord, it 
also fosters the impression that the payment of rent, as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, is rather a praiseworthy volun- 
tary action than a positive duty, what will happen when 
the State finds rent withheld by its own tenants? A 
compulsory reinstatement of tenants who have voluntarily 
broken their contract is one of the most dangerous pre- 
cedents that can possibly be set for the future prosperity 
and civilisation of the country. Yet Mr. Courtney threw in 
his influence with those who wish to compel the reinstate- 
ment of tenants evicted for breaking their own voluntary 
engagements whenever an Arbitration Court, created for 
this express purpose, thinks the landlord wrong in objecting 
to their reinstatement. Mr. Courtney got all the credit 
for his impartiality which a man who lectures his own 
side more than he lectures his opponents can always 
secure ; but he seems to us to have overdone his part, and 
for once to have been so anxious to show himself superior 
to his friends, that he abdicated his proper function as 
a moderate and judicial opponent. Mr. Courtney often 
plays the part of a Rhadamanthus to his friends as well as 
to his foes. But on Tuesday he was a Rhadamanthus who 
positively strengthened the hands of his foes, while he 
weakened the hands of his old allies. 





THE DEFECTS OF LORD SALISBURY. 


gps can be no two opinions as to the services Lord 
Salisbury has rendered to the Unionist cause. Apart 
from the clearness of purpose that has always characterised 
his dealings with foreign Powers, apart from the firm 
attitude he has invariably adopted towards all imperial 
questions, he has shown in his generalship of the 
Unionist forces many of the qualities that make for a 
great leader of men. The successful fusion of the two 
wings that comprise those forces was a task that we 
believe Lord Salisbury alone could have accomplished. 
With every good will in the world, it was not easy fcr 
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in Be for one common object. A temporary 
heartily together fo bl Titi 
lliance is an easy matter; but for a durable coalition, 
there are necessary rare qualities on the part of the 
leader. A rare hereditary position will do much, personal 
ilit does more; and with each of these requisites Lord 
Salisbury was dowered in a very singular degree. As a 
ult, we have the firm alliance between the two sections 
of the Unionist party, and for this Lord Salisbury is 
; ainly responsible. Without in the least undervaluing 
the sal services of such men as the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain, it will be readily confessed that the 
principal honours lie with the ex-Premier. We believe it 
has been a great task, and one fraught with difficulties 
at every step. We have the highest opinion of Lord 
Salisbury’s powers ; we freely recognise the statesmanlike 
attitude with which he addresses himself to national ques- 
tions, and it is therefore in no captious spirit that we are 
fain to point out certain faults and errors to which Lord 
Salisbury is prone. A democratic statesman has ever 
need of patience and tact; he must be scrupulous not 
to offend the susceptibilities of those on whose will his 
power rests ; and it is matter for regret that against 
this maxim Lord Salisbury should occasionally sin, for 
such mistakes may seriously militate against his influence 
at an important crisis. 

It is now matter of history, that for years after 
he had abandoned his métier as a Tory free-lance, 
things did not run altogether smoothly between him 
and Lord Beaconsfield. In former days the latter had 
alluded to his “rash and rancorous tongue,” and the 
description of Lord Salisbury as a “master of flouts 
and jeers ” is now classic. Nor has the sobering influence 
of age and high office availed altogether to curb this 
caustic facility in jibe and epigram. It came as some- 
what of a shock to Unionists as well as to Home-rulers, 
when the ex-Premier seemed to compare the Irish to 
“Hottentots,” and there certainly went up a howl of 
virtuous indignation when he laughed at the electors of 
Central Finsbury for allowing themselves to be represented 
by a “Black Man ;” and, indeed, this latter sarcasm was 
inaccurate as well as unwise. These scornful speeches are 
regrettable, and for many reasons. They display a certain 
defect of character as well as of manner. In these phrases 
Lord Salisbury reveals that scorn of his opponents that he 
does not care to conceal, an impatience of their follies or 
ignorance which he avows with cynical frankness. There 
is such a thing as intellectual Pharisaism besides its 
religious variety, and this species of contempt Lord 
Salisbury displays openly and without shame. It is not 
the hauteur of the patrician, it is not the fastidious nicety 
of the scholar; it is a combination of these two qualities, 
together with a want of tact that is all his own. 

One such instance of this indiscretion has come before 
us this week. On Monday night the House of Lords 
had before it the third reading of the Finance Bill. 
This measure Lord Salisbury had allowed to pass un- 
challenged in Committee. It might, therefore, have 
seemed unnecessary to criticise it when it had reached its 
final stage. To all intents and purposes the matter was 
finally settled, and to fall foul of its provisions at the 
eleventh hour was useless and unwise. Now, Lord 
Herschell had armed himself with an opinion, given by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to the effect 
that the House of Lords has no power to amend a money 
Bill. This, it must be remembered, had no legal force ; 
it was a mere obiter dictum, “ which bindeth no man, not 
even him that uttereth it.” No one, we imagine, knows 
this better than Lord Salisbury; no one, again, knows 
better than he that although there is no positive statute 
to that effect, yet the weight of constitutional precedent 
18 wholly against the Lords touching a money Bill. And, 
indeed, his silence during the second reading and the 
Committee stage admitted this by implication. Unfor- 
tunately, Lord Salisbury allowed himself to be led into 
making a protest that was neither dignified nor oppor- 
tune. _He professed himself aghast at the Judicial 
Committee taking a step so unwonted as to deliver 

an extra-judicial opinion on matters outside their pro- 
vince, That such a proceeding is unusual must be 
admitted. But the reasons for the silence of the 
Upper House on matters financial rest on other and 
far weightier grounds than the extraordinary opinion of a 





judicial tribunal, however distinguished. The ex-Premier 
then proceeded to criticise the composition of the majority 
whereby the Bill had passed the Commons at its second 
reading. Eight Members voting in a different direction 
would have thrown out this measure, and these eight 
Members represented an aggregate majority of 150 votes; 
and he contended that this minute balance of public opinion 
in favour of the Government proposals vitiated their claim 
to be looked on as expressing the will of the people. But 
apart from the perfectly valid objection preferred by Lord 
Herschell that the same process of analysis would bring 
to light eight Opposition Members elected by equally 
small majorities, Lord Salisbury surely ignored the fact 
that, by the Constitution of this country, it matters nothing 
to a Bill whether it be passed by a majority of one or of 
one hundred. Both parties agree to abide by the decision 
of a majority, and it is idle to cavil at the composition of 
such a majority, however small. Lord Salisbury furnished 
the practical comment on his proposals by declining to 
challenge the third reading of the Bill, which passed 
without a division. 

We have expressed our opinion several times on the 
place the House of Lords should hold in the machinery of 
Government. We do not think that it is either practicable 
or desirable that the House of Lords should possess 
powers of legislation co-ordinate with the House of Com- 
mons. To put it tersely, the House of Lords should be 
kept weak. In this condition it can render great services 
to the country in the matter of revision and consideration. 
As we stated last week at some length, it can give the 
country time to reflect and consider if it be tempted to 
pronounce rashly or hurriedly on a vital question. This 
position it holds at the present moment. If the House of 
Lords proceeds with circumspection and dignity it may 
continue to have a beneficial influence on the course of the 
national history. But utterances such as these of Lord 
Salisbury will but bring that House into contempt. It is 
at present in a position of extreme delicacy, although the 
attempt to fan the flame of popular outcry against it has 
signally failed. Yet it cannot be denied that there is 
a considerable feeling of irritation among certain sec- 
tions of the electorate, none the less dangerous because 
it is unreasoning. If the popular will were strongly 
aroused on some vital question, the House of Lords would 
not raise any genuine opposition. It would continue to 
do in the future what it has done in the past—efface its 
own will and further that of the people. But there is a 
certain method in these things, and without grace in the 
doing, there will be no gratitude for the act done. Lord 
Salisbury, as representative of this position, has before him 
the alternative either to offer resolute opposition or to 
submit quietly. But to adopt a half-measure, to submit 
with a bad grace, only increases that feeling of irritation 
to which we have alluded. 

We have tried to make it clear in how high an estima- 
tion we hold Lord Salisbury’s qualities as a statesman. 
We have also endeavoured to point out some of the 
blemishes which disfigure those qualities. Tact, unfailing 
tact and discretion, are necessary to the man who would 
guide a populous and democratic country. What we 
desire to emphasise is that Lord Salisbury succeeds, not 
by reason of his defects, but in spite of them. A chance 
phrase uttered in haste, and forgotten by the speaker as 
soon as uttered, is eagerly caught up by Radical journals 
and orators, and is made the text upon which future 
attacks are hung. It is far harder to parry the effect of 
one inconsiderate epigram than of many political mistakes, 
as not a few Parliamentary candidates know full well. It 
is no slight tribute to Lord Salisbury’s power, that in 
spite of many sayings, ill-considered, and by his opponents 
never forgotten, his influence should be so great and so 
continuous. 


PROFIT-SHARING AND TRADE-UNIONS. 
R. LIVESEY’S speech at the “ Profit-Sharing 
Bonus Festival” of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was an interesting record of a successful experi- 
ment. The resolute attitude of the Company and its 
chairman during the great Gas Strike was the prelude to 
an equally resolute endeavour to make strikes impossible 
for the future. The directors determined to try profit- 
sharing, and on Saturday Mr. Livesey described how the 
system has answered during the five years it has been 








in operation. The directors began in June, 1889, by 
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crediting the men with a nest-egg of £6,863. In June, 
1890, the bonus declared was £6,037, being at the 
rate of 5 per cent. In June, 1891, the percentage 
was the same, but as more men had been employed, the 
amount was £11,400. The following year was the year 
of the Coal Strike, and the bonus fell to 3 per cent., 
and the amount divided to £6,648. In 1893, £8,395 was 
distributed, and the directors were so well satisfied with 
the scheme that they raised the bonus from 1 per cent. on 
the men’s wages for each penny taken off the price of gas— 
the Company is allowed by Act of Parliament to raise the 
dividends in proportion as it lowers the price of gas—to 
12 per cent., on condition that the men left half of it in 
the Company’s hands. In June of the present year 
the amount divided was £12,435. This gives a total of 
£51,778 given to the workmen in five years, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that of this sum £44,845 has been 
laid by. There is a further provision for accidents of all 
kinds, which last year gave the men compensation in 
ninety cases, in only one of which compensation would 
have been legally recovered. 

On Saturday the Duke of Devonshire was present 
at the Festival, and made Mr. Livesey’s statement the 
text of his speech. Very wisely, however, he did not 
allow himself to be carried away by the figures we have 
just given, remarkable as they undoubtedly are. It 
would have been easy to make them the text of a demon- 
stration of the advantages of profitsharing, and the 
mischiefs of Trade-unionism. The history of some 
recent strikes would have supplied appropriate material 
for such a speech. Look, the Duke might have said, at 
this record of profits distributed and money invested, and 
compare it with the sad story of reserve funds exhausted, of 
savings spent, of work gone back to with heavy debts and 
stored-up irritation. But the Duke resisted this tempta- 
tion. In acknowledging the advantages of profit-sharing, 
he did not lose sight of the fact that profit-sharing is in its 
very nature an exceptional thing. The cases to which it is 
applicable may be many or few, but there will always be 
cases, perhaps always a majority of cases, to which it is 
not applicable. The Duke of Devonshire touched on one 
such case—at this moment, unfortunately, a case of which 
there are numerous examples. “ Profit-sharing,” he said, 
“can hardly be adopted in businesses where there are no 
profits.” It is not.only that there will be nothing to 
divide, but also that the rate of wages that must be 
adopted in order to leave a margin out of which the profits 
may ultimately come will be so low as to offer no attraction 
tc good workmen. But we may go farther than this, and 
say that profit-sharing answers because it is exceptional. 
It requires, at all events until it is better known, a rare 
degree of consideration on the part of employers, and an 
equally rare degree of confidence on the part of the men. 
Now, both these requirements are much more easily met 
when profit-sharing is carried on side by side with large 
and prosperous Trade-unions. The South Metropolitan 
Gas Company is happy in the possession of a chairman 
who likes to have his own way, and whose own way is profit- 
sharing. But there are many chairmen of companies 
who do not believe in profit-sharing, or are only slowly 
coming to believe in it. How are these men to be 
induced to give the system a fair trial? Only, so far 
as we can see, by such a proof of its advantages as 
is afforded by the spectacle of a great strike, or 
the strained relations which very often exist between 
employers and Trade-unions when an actual strike is 
avoided. In view of such an alternative as this, Mr. 
Livesey’s figures develop an attractiveness which at first 
sight may not seem to belong to them. Even when 
special circumstances in the gas industry, or special good 
fortune in those who are carrying it on, have been 
allowed for, the experiment may seem worth trying to 
those who have just been smarting, or seeing others smart, 
under the demanIs cf a powerful Union. Take away that 
Union, and organise all industries alike on the principle 
of profit-sharing, and that principle will inevitably prove 
too feeble for the burden it will have to support. 
Employers will differ as to what share of the profits 
rightly belongs to the men, and as to the deductions to 
which that share is equitably subject. These and many 
other points of disagreement are kept within bounds in 
such an experiment as Mr. Livesey’s, bec.use that 
experiment is carried on under watchful and unfriendly 
eyes. It may be annoying at times to have your motives 








doubted and your figures challenged, but i - 
of the permanent success of the cpiont ie 
much healthier state of things than one in which beth sb 
taken for granted. It may be tried very much less of va 
but it will be tried without those discreditable incid wr 
which would inevitably attend it if those engaged i: 
it were not kept constantly alive by the neighbourh ‘d 
of rival experimentalists eager to make capital ont at 
“ pepe: failures. $ 
e Duke of Devonshire did well, therefore : 
kindly and appreciative terms of Paleatinwe te a 
Trade-unionism—the free combination of workmen for 
the protection of their own interests and the attainment 
of their own objects—that makes profit-sharing and a — 
of similar schemes possible. But for the existence of 
Trade-unionism, the majority of employers would have no 
motive for embarking in them, and the majority of work 
men would have no standard with which to compare the 
benefits accruing from them. Just as a Treaty of Com. 
merce assumes the existence of a hostile tariff against 
which the treaty is a protection, profit-sharing assumes 
the existence of a ruder machinery for arriving at the 
same end. The motive for resorting to profit-sharing is 
the desire to improve upon the results of Trade-unionism 
But though these results may be capable of improvement, 
they are themselves an improvement upon what went before. 
Trade-unionism is now challenged in its turnby State inter. 
vention. Working men have gained much by combination 
among themselves when their political influence was but 
small, and they are now tempted to think that the recent 
growth of their political influence opens to them a shorter 
and more promising road to the goal they are in search of. 
Combination, however effectual, depends for success upon 
the voluntary action of those who take part in it. It com- 
mands none of those instruments for compelling submission 
which are possessed by the State. Therefore, now that 
working men have got command of this State machinery, 
why should they rest content with the inferior weapon 
of combination? The Duke of Devonshire’s answer 
will not, we fear, bring conviction to many of those who 
ask this question, though we have little doubt that it 
is the answer which the logic of events will give in the 
future as it has already given it in the past. All attempts 
to regulate by law the relations between employers and 
employed have failed, and the Duke sees no reason to 
suppose that in this direction we shall succeed any better 
than our forefathers. All the laws they passed with this 
object “ have been wiped away; they have all been found 
to be ineffectual and powerless, and it has been found 
that the parties concerned could far more usefully 
and beneficially regulate these matters for themselves.” 
So, as the Duke of Devonshire believes, it will be found in 
the future, though this prospect will probably not prevent 
attempts of the kind from being made. But if anything 
can prevent this it will be the frank recognition of the 
value of trade organisation. There are those no doubt 
who deny that it has done anything whatever for working 
men. Wages, according to these authorities, are regulated 
by inexorable laws which neither masters nor men can 
evade or suspend. That in the long run this may be true, 
we do not deny; what we do deny is that it is true at all 
times, and under all conditions. When the proportion in 
which a given profit is to be divided between an employer 
and his workmen has to be determined, we do not believe 
that the share of the latter would be the same, whether 
they were organised or unorganised. If the employer 
were perfectly just it might be; if he were perfectly intelli- 
gent, it would be. But he is human, and being human he 
is liable, to say the least, to be both selfish and short- 
sighted. The natural consequence of these defects is that 
he will sacrifice the interest of others to his own, and his 
own future interest to his present. It is here that the 
value of organisation is seen. On the part of the work- 
man it enlists the immediate and personal interest of the 
employer on the side of conciliating his workmen. And 
for that reason, though Trade-unions are not always wise, 
we hold it to be essential for employer and workmen alike, 
that Trade-unions should exist. 


THE ETHICS OF TAX-DODGING. 
H™ far is it morally right to avoid the incidence of 
taxation by those devices which, in America, are 
included under the general heading of “ Tax-dodging” ? 
In other words, are all forms of escap'nz taxes equa'ly 
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immoral and equally to be condemned ? That is a question 
which is being widely asked at the present moment, owing 
to the new taxes imposed by Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget. It is obvious that there are many ways in 
which the Death-duties can be partially avoided; and 
what men are asking themselves is, how far have we a 
moral right to avail ourselves of them? Every one 
will of course admit that no man can have a moral right 
to do what is illegal,—to do that which is directly for- 
pidden by the law. To break the law, at all events 
in a country as free as England, must be wrong. 
For example, the law expressly forbids any one to 
pring tobacco into the country without paying a duty of 
go much per pound. He, therefore, who knowingly 
introduces tobacco into the country, and does not pay the 
duty, is doing an illegal and immoral act, and it is 
no excuse for him to say that he was never expressly 
asked to pay the duty. In the same way, since 
it is illegal for a man not to return the amount 
of income earned by him, and to pay Income-tax 
thereon, a man is doing an illegal, and so an immoral, 
act who does not return his income because the Income- 
tax collectors have never “ spotted him” and sent him a 
form to fill up. That is elementary, and need not detain 
us. What we want to consider is whether there are cases 
in which a man is within his legal, and not within his 
moral, rights. It has been said, and in many cases with a 
good deal of truth, that a man who says, “I mean to do 
the utmost I can within the law,” means in reality to go 
beyond the law, and that therefore his position is not a 
moral one. Is the adoption of means to defeat the Death- 
duties a straining of the law—a keeping it in the letter 
and breaking it in the spirit—of the kind which the good 
citizen ought to avoid? If there is a real straining of the 
law, certainly. But is there a straining in avoiding paying 
more Death-duties than you can be compelled to pay? 
We believe there is not, provided, of course, that there 
is no concealment of material facts from Government 
officials, no making of false declarations, no avoiding of 
declarations that ought to be made, but which can be 
evaded without running any appreciable risk of discovery. 
To evade a duty “because the officials will never be 
any the wiser,” is morally wrong. To evade a duty by 
open acts which in effect say, “I defy you to show that 
any duty is legally due from my estate,” is quite justi- 
fiable. It appears to us that the form in which the 
Death-duties are levied makes the moral position per- 
fectly clear. If the law said—The State shall take from the 
possessions left by every dead man such and such a per- 
centage, and it shall be unlawful for him in his lifetime 
to give away any of that property, or otherwise to divest 
himself of lands or moneys liable to taxation at death, 
with the intention of diminishing his taxable estate, then, 
of course, there would be no question of the morality of 
tax-dodging. It would be obviously illegal, and therefore 
obviously immoral, to give away property in one’s lifetime 
in order to diminish one’s taxable estate. The law in that 
form might be just or unjust, sensible or stupid ; but the 
strict moral question would be clear. No man could obey 
the law and try to avoid the Death-duties. But the law 
does not take up the position we have indicated. It 
merely says that the State shall take possession of a cer- 
tain percentage of whatever a man dies possessed of. 
It deals with what was legally his at the hour of death, 
and not what ought to have been his had not his inten- 
tions been of a particular kind before death. The law may 
say that it does not admit that property has passed under 
instruments made too near a demise; but this is not going 
into the intentions of the dead man, but merely counting 
as his certain forms of property. The law, that is, makes 
no attempt to forbid a man’s divesting himself of his 
Property. It merely warns him that, under certain circum- 
stances, the divesting himself of property will be inopera- 
tive. This being so, it appears to us that the morality 
of avoiding the Death-duties is commensurate with its 
legality. If a man can dispose of his property in his life- 
time in such a way that the Treasury has no legal claim, 
he is doing nothing wrong, and can in no sense be said to 
be defrauding the revenue. The intention to avoid the 
tax is not an immoral intention, and therefore does not 
ag the act of divesting himself of property immoral. 
ake a plain case. A isa great capitalist. He is accus- 
tomed to allow each of his three sons £3,000 a year. One 
day he says to himself, “ Why should Tom, Dick, and 





Harry have to pay duty on their money when I die? 
Their allowances come out of those blocks of Consols and 
Municipal stock I bought ten years ago as my nest-egg. 
Why should I not give them each £100,000 now, and 
save them the Death-duties?” No one would deny 
that this was a perfectly moral act. Suppose, how- 
ever, A gces a step further, and though he legally 
entirely divests himself of the £300,000, says to his 
sons, “ Now remember, boys, I put you on your 
honour to keep the money safe in Consols or Municipals 
till I die; and remember, too, that if I come smash, you 
must each give me back half the income.” Is that 
bargain one which can be morally justified? We hold 
it is, for the man who does it can do it openly, and 
without fear of any infringement of the law. This form 
of escaping the Death-duties will not, however, com- 
mend itself to many persons who wish their real and 
personal estate to avoid the Death-duties. They do not 
like parting with their money so absolutely, and they 
want to find some way of dodging the Death-duties which 
may not expose them to the fate of King Lear. Mr. 
Labouchere, who spent the twelve previous weeks voting 
for the new Death-duties, in the number of Truth succeed- 
ing the passage of the Budget, attempts to provide an 
effective plan for Death-duty dodging. Like Penelope, 
he tries to unravel the web he had himself helped to 
weave. “Of the many ways,” says Mr. Labouchere, 
“that [have heard suggested to evade the death dues, 
the following, I think, is the most practical, although 
perhaps somewhat dishonest. It can only, however, be 
practised where the property is personalty. A has a son 
whom he intends to be his heir. He buys bonds to 
bearer. He cuts off the number of coupons that will 
probably last his life, and places the bonds in a box, to 
which he affixes a label bearing the inscription: ‘ This box 
and its contents are the property of my son.’ If he pre- 
deceases his son, the box being the son’s, is handed over 
to him; if the son predeceases him, he tears the label off 
the box.” Mr. Labouchere then goes on to suggest a 
plan for dealing with realty. ‘A holder of realty might,” 
he thinks, ‘‘ to a certain extent evade the death dues in this 
fashion :—Instead of giving his children allowances, he 
might give each of them a mortgage on his estate, the 
interest on which would be equivalent to the allowance. 
In this case, the estate of the father would on his death 
pay no duty on these mortgages.” It appears to us that 
the first of these schemes is distinctly immoral, because 
it is illegal, though the illegality is of a kind that could 
hardly be detected. ‘The illegality consists not in the 
cutting off the coupons, but in the tearing, or in the 
intention to tear, the label off the box if the son dies. Such 
tearing off is a distinct and clear fraud on the revenue. 
When A affixed the label to the box, he intended to pass, 
and did pass, the property to his son, and that box became 
in law the son’s. If the son dies, the box and its con- 
tents become part of the son’s estate, and liable to the 
Death-duties, and A by concealing this fact, and appro- 
priating his son’s property, is both defrauding the revenue 
and committing a theft. The fact that practically he 
could not be found out makes no sort of difference. The 
case of the Squire is different. The giving of the mort- 
gages is perfectly legal, and involves neither fraud nor 
theft—provided, of course, that the mortgages are not 
burnt in case of the predecease of the children. 

It appears to us that the true test is to ask whether con- 
cealment is necessary? If a man who divests himself of 
property in order that his estate may escape the Death- 
duties can do so in the light of day, and makes no sort of 
concealment, his moral position is a sound one. Let a 
man who is thinking of acting in his lifetime in such a 
way that his estate after death will feel the burden of the 
Death-duties as little as possible, ask himself this ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Am I doing anything which has to be kept secret 
in order to insure its success?” If the answer is “ Yes,” 
then let him drop his scheme as essentially immoral. If, 
on the other hand, he can say, “I can put the whole of 
what I am doing on to a post-card, and send it to the 
chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, without the 
slightest fear that he will be able to trip me up,” the 
careful parent need have no fear as to the morality of his 
acts. In matters of positive civic obligation like taxpaying, 
things are either forbidden or they are not. If they are 
forbidden, it is immoral to do them. If they are not for- 
bidden, it is not immoral to do them. In other words, 
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laws which impose artificial obligations may be trusted to 
look after themselves. We need not worry to help them 
to do their work. For example, it would not be smuggling 
t» bring in a leaf which was not dutiable, because we 
intended to use it as tobacco, and considered it nicer and 
better than tobacco. If the law wanted to tax such leaves, 
it should say so. In taxation, as long as a man keeps 
really within the law, and does not merely prevent people 
from seeing that he is acting outside it, that man is to be 
held morally blameless. He need not bolster up a defective 
revenue system by works of supererogation. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON UNDENOMINATIONAL 
RELIGION. 
R. GLADSTONE has written a very interesting paper 
in the Nineteenth Century, which is hardly, however, 
in the main, one on “heresy and schism.” Its chief drift 
is to maintain, or rather perhaps to suggest, that the 
breaking-up of modern Christianity into hundreds of frag- 
ments is by no means the great calamity which it must 
have been if it had occurred at an early stage in the 
history of the Church, and indeed that it is compensated 
by one great advantage,—namely, the evidence which has been 
afforded by the concurrence of almost all the sects,—while 
bitterly opposed to each other,—in the two great mysteries of 
the Christian faith,—the Trinity and the Incarnation. If we 
understand him rightly, he thinks the forms of Church 
government on which Episcopalians and non-Episcopalians 
differ so profoundly, matters of very secondary importance, 
and rather the scaffolding, without which the faith of the 
Gospel could never have been firmly established, than an 
essential part of the structure itself. Even the Sacraments, 
—on the importance and underlying principles of which 
Christians who agree in these great and mysterious truths 
differ fundamentally,—he regards us of very secondary 
moment to the doctrinal kernel of the Gospel; and so long 
as undenominational Christianity means Christianity that 
retains its grasp firmly on the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
he is disposed to esteem that partly undenominational creed 
common to Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, and the rest, as quite sufficient for salva- 
tion, and even perhaps,—but here we are interpreting rather 
the spirit than the letter of his language,—better than any- 
thing like strict sectarian teaching. It must always be 
understood, however, that unsectarianism or undenomina- 
tionalism does not mean, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, a loose hold 
on the two great doctrines we have named, without which he 
conceives that the Gospel itself loses its mystery and trans- 
forming power. 

We hold then that Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s interpretations of undenominational Christian teach- 
ing are vitally and essentially different. Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
whose violent tirade against dogmatism of any kind last 
Sunday, is by far the most narrowly dogmatic piece of invec- 
tive we have read for a long time, considersall definite doctrine, 
—we are not even quite sure that he would except Theism itself 
as being part and parcel of spiritual Christianity, though we 
conclude that even his liberalism would hardly accept as 
Christianity any religion without God,—as anathema mara- 
natha, a violation of charity which is worse than indifference to 
truth. Mr. Gladstone holds that nothing can contain the essence 
of the Christian Gospel which does not take its stand on the 
doctrines established in the first four centuries of the Church’s 
existence, and claims the concurrence of the Latin and the 
Greek Church, of Anglicanism, Presbyterianism, Lutheranism, 
Calvinism, and all the various creeds of orthodox dissent, in 
these two great doctrines, as something more than a compen- 
sation for that bewildering division of Christendom which he 
admits to be in strange contrast to the unity of the Church 
as it was in the days of the Apostles, and even for more than 
two hundred years after them. The following passage con- 
tains, as we understand it, the essence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
view :— 

“T do not know on earth a more blessed subject of contemplation 
than that which I should describe as follows. There are, it may be, 
upon earth four hundred and fifty millions of professing Christians. 
There is no longer one fold under one visible shepherd: and the 
majority of Christians (such I take it now to be, though the minority 
is a large one) is content with its one shepherd in heaven, and with 


the other provisions He has made on earth. His flock is broken up 
into scores, it may be hundreds, of sections. These sections are 
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not at peace but at war. Nowhere are they too lovi 

another, for the most part love is hardly visible smn pas 
Each makes it a point to understand his neighbours not in the 
best sense, but in the worst: and the thunder of anathema is in 
the air. But they all profess the Gospel. And what is the 
Gospel? In the old-fashioned mind and language of the Church, 
it is expressed as to its central truths in very few and brief words, 
it lies in those doctrines of the Trinity, and the Incarnation of 
Christ, which it cost the Christian flock in their four first cen- 
turies such tears, such prayers, such questionings, such struggles 

to establish. Since those early centuries men have multiplied 
upon the earth. Disintegration within the Church, which was an 
accident or an exception, has become a rule: a final, solid, and in. 
exorable fact, sustained by opinion, law, tendency, and the usage 
of many generations. But with all this segregation, and not 
only division but conflict of minds and interests, the answer given 
by the four hundred and fifty millions, or by those who were best 
entitled to speak for them, to the question what is the Gospel, is 
still the same. With exceptions so slight, that we may justly set 
them out of the reckoning, the reply is still the same as it was in 
the Apostolic age, the central truth of the Gospel lies in the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, in the God that made us, and the 
Saviour that redeemed us. When I consider what human nature 
and human history have been, and how feeble is the spirit in its 
warfare with the fiesh, I bow my head in amazement before this 
mighty moral miracle, this marvellous concurrence evolved from 
the very heart of discord.” 


This is the undenominational Christianity, to the teaching of 
which, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, even Roman Catholics or 
Anglican Episcopalians might not unjustly be expected to 
submit their children, as containing all that is most important 
in Christian teaching. We cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone 
that this would really be otherwise than a most unreasonable 
expectation from any Church that regards its sacramental and 
ecclesiastical doctrine as of the very essence of Christianity ; 
but none the less it is evident that Mr. Gladstone must agree 
rather with the majority than with the minority of the 
London School Board, in relation to the great controversy of 
the moment. The majority have never contended for the 
inclusion of any sacramental or ecclesiastical doctrine as 
part and parcel of the proper Christian teaching of Board- 
schools. They have insisted upon nothing but the inclusion 
of Trinitarian doctrine, especially singling out the Incar.- 
nation, as of the essence of the Christian creed; and their 
antagonists, though many of them are themselves convinced 
Trinitarians, have opposed a most vehement and almost frantic 
resistance to this conception of undenominational teaching. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, rests his whole case on the assumption 
that even “ undenominational religion” must be taken to in- 
clude these great central mysteries of the Christian faith in 
which all Churches, “ with exceptions so slight that we may 
justly set them out of the reckoning,” agree. Nothing can be 
clearer than that Mr. Gladstone would set Arians and Unita- 
rians “out of the reckoning,” leaving them to claim the pro- 
tection of the conscience-clause, and to absent themselves from 
teaching with the very essence of which they differ. But that 
is not what the minority on the School Board understand by 
“qndenominational religion.” Mr. Gladstone’s paper would 
be simply full of self-contradictions, if he does not agree with 
the Chairman of the School Board and with Mr. Athelstan 
Riley, as to what, for the purposes of School Board instruc- 
tion, “ undenominational religion” should mean. 


But when we come to the question how far it is safe to 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s opinion that the concurrence of nine- 
tenths of the numerous Christian Churches and sects in the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation may be regarded as 
securing these doctrines against the insidious attacks of 
modern scepticism, it would be absurd not to take into 
account the new tendency of nominally orthodox Churches and 
sects to treat these doctrines as properly denominational, and 
to refuse to consider them as essential to Christianity. That 
is just the way in which doctrine leaks out of a Church, being 
regarded first as true but not essential, and afterwards as not 
even true. The value of the supposed compensation for the 
divided state of Christendom, on which Mr. Gladstone insists, 
depends entirely on the firmness and confidence of belief 
in the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation with which 
the multitude of nominally orthodox Churches hold these 
doctrines. Our own impression is that there is a very much 
greater decline in that firmness and confidence, on the 
part of most of the Protestant Churches at all events, than 
there is in the number of those who would accept them, or 
think that they accepted them. When we find clergymen and 
ministers of orthodox Churches professing their belief in these 
doctrines, and yet their perfect willingness to entrust children to 
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the care of Christian teachers who ignore them, we cannot help 
thinking that they stand in a very different position towards 
these doctrines from that in which the Christian teachers of 
the same Churches in the last generation stood towards them. 
We should expect to find a very large proportion of those who 
still hold these doctrines, holding them doubtfully, and quite as 
ly conscious of the difficulties involved in them as of the 
considerations by which these difficulties are, in their own 
minds, overcome,—to find them, in a word, reduced to the 
condition in which they would rather be esteemed sorry to deny 
these doctrines, than willing to assert them with hearty and en- 
thusiastic belief. If this be so, as we believe it is, we cannot 
regard Mr. Gladstone’s thankfulness for the wonderful testi- 
mony to the truth of these doctrines, which the concurrence 
of such a vast number of Christian Churches affords, as a 
very safe subject of congratulation. Is that concurrence one 
of stable or of unstable equilibrium? If of the latter, is 
it not likely enough that the consensus, on which Mr. 
Gladstone relies for replacing the authority of the early 
Church, will prove only a temporary phenomenon, and that 
we shall have even these orthodox Churches undermined 
before long by a half-conscious half-unconscious agnosticism, 
under the influence of which the practical effectiveness of 
their creed will soon crumble away ? 


deep 





BOWER-BIRD HUSBANDS. 

“FS your husband a bower-bird?” That was a question 
addressed to a young wife by a social statist anxious 
to get his friends well classified under their proper 
generic appellations. As a matter of fact, all husbands, if 
they only knew it, are either bower-birds or not bower-birds ; 
but we admit that the phrase is at first sight a little startling, 
and requires elucidation. It will be remembered that the 
male bower-bird is endowed by nature with the desire to 
decorate its home with every conceivable form of ornament. 
It is a natural «esthete, and strives to do for its nest what 
Messrs. Maple or Shoolbred do for the villa residence in 
Wimbledon or Hampstead. Nothing comes amiss to it. 
With a few feathers, a shell or two, and some fragments of 
broken looking-glass or sparkling mica, it will rig up a highly 
ornate bower for the alleged delight of its mate. It is as if 
the birds were possessed by the genius of those good women 
who write in the ladies’ papers under the heading of “The 
Home Beautiful” or “ Fair Settings for Fair Faces,” and give 
“tips” to correspondents on the art of turning a seaside 
lodging into “a dream of loveliness ” by the proper disposi- 
tion of “a dozen Liberty handkerchiefs, some Japanese paper 
fans, and a few photographs of your lady friends in evening 
or Court dress; if the gentlemen are in uniform, the effect 
will be very much improved.” We cannot discuss here why 
it is that the bower-bird takes so much trouble to produce 
what at the best is only a sort of arbour in a tea-garden in 
miniature—the kind of thing which makes one hot with 
shame and misery, incoherent in language, and sick at 
heart for the falsehoods which the tongue must utter when 
it is exhibited for our admiration by some amiable rural 
labourer or retired market-gardener. The fact remains 
that he does so, and that a certain number of men, not 
the majority, but still a respectable minority, take after 
him, and display a feverish desire to ornament their 
homes. Such men when at home hardly ever have a hammer 
out of their hands, and are usually inarticulate because their 
mouths are filled with the tin-tacks which they are determined 
to get in somewhere into the drawing-room wall. In the 
abstract, ladies like the notion of the bower-bird man, and 
they may be heard to declare that “it is so convenient to have 
a man in the house who will drive a nail in exactly where and 
when you want it.” Alas! this is only another instance of 
woman’s pathetic habit of concealing her troubles under a 
brave exterior. She hides the horrors of her home under a 
smile,—nay, is even known to make domestic capital out of 
her woes, and to turn them so artistically that they can be 
used to keep her maiden sisters in their proper place. Of 
course, it would be immensely convenient to have a man 
always ready to drive in a nail exactly when and where you 
want it. Unfortunately, however, this is precisely what you 
do not get in the bower-bird man. He does not want to put 
in nails on such prosaic principles. He is bent, as all true 
housewives know in their hearts, though wild horses will not 
drag it from them, upon what can only be described as a 

crusade of destructive ornamentation. 








We know of no more touching scene than that which may 
be observed almost any summer evening in the house of a 
human bower-bird. The man has his coat off—it is, of course, 
not necessary to take off your coat to drive in a tin-tack, 
but shirt-sleeves is a kind of uniform universally adopted 
by the villa bower-bird—and he has a hammer in his right 
hand. In his left, pressed between the index finger and 
thumb, is a small carved bracket. He stands with his weight 
poised on the left leg, and with the other leg dropping loose. 
In his mouth is a reserve of nails. His head is a little on one 
side, and he is looking with a half-anxious half- determined air 
at the wall. He is saying in a voice horribly deliberate in 
sound, for fear of swallowing the nails, “I think, Gladys, 
there is just room for this bracket between the photo of 
the Imperial Institute and the lithograph of your uncle as 
Mayor of Danesbury.” At his side, but a little behind, 
stands his wife. Her chin is slightly raised, one hand 
lightly touches—but here, with apologies to those bold and 
bad young men, the new English realists, we must drop a style 
into which we had unintentionally deviated. The bow has got 
“Ulysses and Co.” marked in clear letters on the stock, and 
we would not presume to bend it, even if we could. Suffice it 
to say that the wife is in an agony of indecision. She would 
cut off her right hand rather than have her nice drawing-room 
spoilt by that hideous little common bracket for which a more 
hideous and even more common little vase will have to be 
found. And even if she did not mind the bracket, she would 
not want it where it ison the point of going. Her husband 
says there is just room, and so there is just room; but 
brackets which fit in between pictures like a puzzle, and 
leave not an eighth of an inch of space on either side, can- 
not be said to improve the look of the drawing-room wall. 
Still, what is she to do? If she forbids the tacks, her 
husband is as likely as not to turn nasty, to throw down 
his hammer, to extract the nails from his mouth as if they 
were cherry -stones, and, remarking with icy politeness 
that of course he doesn’t the least want to put the thing up, 
that he was merely doing it to please her, and that if she pre- 
fers a carpenter, he will be only too glad to send for one, to 
go off to his dressing-room, there to fix a solitary bracket over 
his shaving-stand. The wife of the bower-bird is thus doomed 
to go through a series of doubts and struggles. Which shall 
she sacrifice,—her walls and her drawing-room paper, or her 
husband’s temper ? 


Many are the expedients employed by desperate wives to 
save their walls. One of the best and most successful is 
to turn the energies of the bower-bird from works of 
ornament to works of utility—to convert the instinct 
towards decoration into the instinct of mending. For- 
tunately, the transition is not difficult, and by a little 
management the bower-bird husband may be changed into 
that most destructive of God’s creatures,—the amateur 
carpenter. It is true that the wife who contrives this 
transformation jumps out of the frying-pan into the fire; 
but what true woman would not readily sacrifice the 
rest of the house to keep the drawing-room neat and pretty. 
The process of conversion is to persuade the bower-bird 
husband that his real vocation in life is carpentering, and 
that he is saving pounds and pounds by mending chairs and 
tables, by rehanging doors, by taking windows out of their 
frames, and by cutting away portions of the fabric of the 
house so essential that, as the builder subsequently remarks, 
“it was fair a miracle that you didn’t have the whole place 
about your ears, with that there stay weakened as it was. 
Why, it looks as if some wild beast had been a-tearing at it; 
that it do.” When once the devil of amateur carpentry has 
been awakened in a man, there is nothing that he will not do 
in the way of making himself really useful. He ranges 
through the house with a saw carried under bis arm, after 
the manner in which conscientious Nonconformists are be- 
lieved to carry their umbrellas, and with a chisel in one hand 
and a light tool-chest in the other. No place is sacred from 
his ravages. Even the kitchen gives him prey. As'the cook 
will confess with tears, ‘“‘Master’s been mending the stove 
again, till he’s broke it; and, please, shall we send for Lion 
and Higgler or Randsome and Pilledge?” The parlour- 


maid dreads the question, “Is there any little job that I can 
do for you, Mary?” If she says “No,” there will be trouble 
later, because she had a man in to see to the taps in the 
pantry. If she says “Yes,” the master will spend the 
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half-hour just before dinner, on a night when company is 
expected, in operations which will flood the basement ankle- 
deep in water and necessitate the stoppage of a purely volun- 
tary leakage, caused by the incautious use of a chilled steel 
centre-bit, by means more usually adopted by surgeons than 
plumbers. But though Mary may know that half a cham- 
pagne cork, two handkerchiefs, and a strip off an old flannel 
petticoat, are not the orthodox material for stopping the water 
at the main, they are far better than an inundation. Happy 
the woman whose husband tires of plain carpentry, and takes 
instead to doctoring the clocks. That is a safe employment, 
or at any rate one in which the liability of misery is limited. 
It is no doubt a bore to have the dining-room clock dis- 
solved into its elements—to open the door and see the 
disjecta membra of wheels, levers, balances, screws and 
springs and rods lying on the floor, in the advertisement 
sheet of the Times—but that is better than having the 
banisters of the back-stairs reduced to what the Americans 
succinctly describe as “kindling wood.” Amateur clock- 
mending is a slow process, and the man who tampers with 
even the comparatively simple grandfather’s clock on the 
stairs does not arrive at the stage when it is necessary 
to call in a trained mechanic for three or four days. 
Your Dent’s best pendulum timepiece will last him a week, 
and a travelling-clock even longer. Take it all round, the 
clocks are the best things to devote to the energies of the 
bower-bird. He is safest with them. Unfortunately, however, 
only a limited number of men with the bower-bird instinct 
will take to clock-wrecking as an amusement. Those who will 
not, must be staved off, as best may be, on broken chairs and 
tables. The great thing is to protect the fabric of the house. 
It were better to break a table on purpose to have it mended, 
than to turn the amateur carpenter loose in the space under 
the roof. 





ANIMALS IN SOCIETY. 


R. KIPLING, in his “ Jungle Book,” has amused him- 

self and delighted his readers by constructing a 
wild-beast socicty living in the woods, true in habits to 
the instincts each of its kind, but recognising a sort of 
social obligation, laws, and customs which are inherited, 
discussed, enforced, or remitted by the collective wisdom of 
the creatures themselves. The effect is perfectly convincing, 
and there is no sense of incongruity or make-believe in 
reading these chapters, partly because of the art with which 
they are written, but partly because the real life of the jungle 
creatures is itself so intelligent and intelligible that it seems 
perfectly rational to find that they have progressed a step 
further, and formed themselves into a society whose members 
play parts subordinate to some generally understood law. The 
wonder is not that they should do so, but that they should 
not. Yet it is on the whole true of the higher individual 
intelligences among animals, that, properly speaking, they do 
not live in society at all. They live in association; but that 
is a different matter, often the result of chance, — such 
as travelling on the same lines of migration, or asso- 
ciating where food is present in unusual abundance. 
But that is quite a different matter from society as we 
understand society, which is association for reciprocal 
benefit, and nearly always results in some form of division of 
labour and separation of classes. The appearance of social 
life in the case of all the ruminant animals, deer, wild cattle, 
antelopes, and wild sheep, is somewhat misleading. They are 
nearly always seen together in herds, and the association is 
voluntary. But through the ages that they have thus 
associated they have made no progress in their manner of 
life, and have not developed the least tendency towards 
forming the rudiments of “community.” The explanation of 
this is probably to be found in the motive which makes them 
gregarious. Apart from a liking for “company ” which they 
all share, the main motive for their assembling together is 
fear, sentiment peu fécond en progres, as M. George Leroy 
remarks in his “Lettres Sur les Animaux.” Among these 
animals it has developed only one social device, the habitual 
placing of sentinels, whose place is taken in turn by members 
of the herd. It is division of labour, and shows that the idea 
is understood by them. But it has never been carried further. 
On the other hand, it may be doubted whether those large 
gregarious animals have any sufficient motive for progress 
at all, Their life consists in the daily repetition of a 








few actions which satisfy all their wants, they develop no 
new ones, and for them life may perhaps have reached perfec. 
tion. One rather curious exception to this extreme simplicit 
and incompleteness of the “society” of the deer tribe , 
noted by Lord Lovat, in his essays on “The Highland Deer” 
in the “ Badminton Library.” Large stags are often attended 
by a smaller stag, who acts as a kind of servant and humble 
companion to the big beast. “In sheep-ground, or where 
there are few deer,” writes Lord Lovat, “a big stag is seldom 
found quite alone ; he has a small one as his slave. This little 
fellow has to do all the dirty work—in fact, fag for his master 
The old gentleman lies snug in a hole out of the wind, a 
sheltered from the flies ; the slave has to lie out on the hillock 
where he can see; and if, trusting to the old fellow being 
asleep, he looks out for « snug corner for himself, woe betide 
him if his master catches him. In an instant he rushes ont 
upon his fag, and drives him back to his post. Then if there 
is any doubt as to the safety of the road, the little stag has to 
go on in front, driven on by the horns or fore feet of the big 
one.” Slavery is one of the early developments of the social in. 
stinct in man, so the “fagging ” instinct in the Highland stag 
must be credited to it as asign of progress. On the other hand, 
the same high authority who has recorded this selfish instinct 
in the stag, hastens to add an anecdote of another character, 
which shows that deer have a sense of obligation in society 
which is probably more common among animals than ig 
believed. ‘Sometimes an old stag takes compassion upon a 
youngster. The writer saw a pretty instance of this on the 
West coast in the season of 1885. Three stags had been moved 
in a young plantation. The two best jumped the three-foot 
wire fence, but the third, a two-year-old stag, got frightened, 
and refused. The two waited for him for some time, while he 
walked and ran up and down; at last the larger of the two— 
a good royal—came back to the fence. The little one ran 
towards him, and the royal trotted away; but no, the little 
one could not make up his mind to jump. Back came the 
royal over the fence, went close up to the little fellow, and 
actually kissed him several times. With the glass, not five 
hundred yards away, we could see them rub their noses 
together. Then the royal led down to the fence, but still 
the little stag would not have it. At last the royal 
tossed his head in the air, and seeming to say ‘ Well, 
you are a fool,’ went off up the hill to join his com- 
panion. When out of sight the little one took courage, got over 
the fence with a scramble, and followed.” An animal which 
has the slave-using instinct, and the instinct of sympathy, and 
desires to give practical aid to another, evidently possesses 
the necessary intelligence for developing a more complex 
form of society than that in which deer now live. The pro- 
bable reason that it does not do so is that which has been 
already suggested—that their life is already perfect, for them, 
and needs no improvements. This is partly corroborated by 
the greater development of common organisation in creatures 
of far lower intelligence—the common wild-rabbits. Experi- 
ence seems to have taught them that they are far safer when 
avoiding their enemies underground than on the surface, and 
that the chances of escape from a stoat or weazel are greater 
when numbers of burrows are combined into a labyrinth of 
passages, than if each had a separate and disconnected bur- 
row. Itis evident that the food supply would be larger and 
more lasting if they lived apart; yet they always prefer to 
unite in colonies, and the combined dwellings of the rabbit 
must be looked upon as the result of a genuine social 
instinct. Most rodents are singularly stupid creatures indi- 
vidually, yet in another of the class, the beaver, the social 
instinct is seen in by far the most complete development 
known among the higher animals. The work of the 
beaver colony, apart from the astonishing engineering skill 
and knowledge of the use of different material it displays, 
their employment of water transport, and their control and 
retention, as a means of protection, of streams and ponds, is 
alike in motive and purpose as perfect an example of common 
and organised labour for a common good, as the associated 
labour by which the population of Holland maintain the 
dykes and dams. The whole beaver village works at the dam, 
and the equally wonderful, though less known, engineering 
device of the beaver canal, to which logs are rolled, and then 
towed up to the “lodges,” is the joint work of the colony. 
When this is made, and the requisite area of deep water 
secured by the dam, the families work separately at private 
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house-building. Thus the distinction between public and 
private duties is recognised and maintained. 
Yet this single instance of a highly organised society 
among creatures of high development is so far exceeded 
by the social life of insects, that the problem of instinct 
seems for the moment beyond solution. If deer and 
antelopes do not make progress because their wants are 
already satisfied, on what theory can we account for the 
divisions and subdivisions of social functions in nests of 
crawling ants? Take, for example, the Amazon ants. Their 
homes are filled with slaves, and the master-ant has lost not 
only the desire to work, but even the habit of feeding itself, so 
that it would die of hunger beside a pile of sugar if a grey ant 
were not there to put it into its mouth. “Among the 
Amazons the slaves undertake every labour; it is they who 
puild, and who carry the young for their masters. They 
bring them food, clean them, and carry them from place to 
place, if there is need to emigrate. The masters, by losing 
interest in work, lose also their votes when it is a question of 
taking a resolution concerning the whole colony. The 
servants act on their own initiative and their own responsi- 
bility, and even in grave concerns, such as emigration, the 
idle masters do not seem to be consulted.” The divisions of 
insects into castes of fighters and workers seems in some 
instances due to sexual difference, as in the case of bees and 
hornets. But this does not explain the subsequent appor- 
tioning of the tasks of each in the common interests of the 
society. Who directs that one set of bees shall go abroad 
to fetch honey, another set wait to receive and clean 
them on the platform at the mouth of the hive, and 
a third body guard the entrance against robbers? Yet 
the working of this organised system can be watched 
wherever a beehive is inbabited in an English garden. The 
“gardening ants,” which collect pieces of vegetable, and 
pile them up to rot in the dark interior of their nests until 
they are covered with a kind of fungus, on which the ants 
live, make a walled street, partly roofed, up to the plant 
whose leaves they propose to cut, and divide the labour 
according to the size of the workers. The largest act as road- 
menders, and repair the ‘permanent way” when it becomes 
injured by traffic. The next in size cut the leaves and carry 
them, and the very small ants fuss around, and being unable 
to cut leaves, get in the way, and are sometimes carried them- 
selves on a leaf in whose transportation they are anxious to 
assist. The mechanical societies of these insects are wholly 
beyond expianation. The analogies of reason which hold 
good in the case of the higher animals must fail when applied 
to any theory of rational development in the ant and bee. 
Their instinct is born fully developed, whereas in the higher 
animals there is at least the rational attribute, that though 
they do not progress as a class, individuals do occasionally 
develop social tendencies which are analogous with our own. 





CO-OPERATIVE TRAVELLING. 

ISTORY repeats itself — with a difference; and 
generally it is the difference that is to be deplored. 
Co-operative travelling is no new thing, nor is there any 
novelty about a band of travellers pledged not only to 
mutual defence, but also to mutual entertainment by the 
way; but a band that sets forth with the purpose of mutual 
instruction makes a new and deplorable departure. To 
‘compare the “Co-operative Educational Tour” of to-day 
with the Canterbury Pilgrimage of Chaucer’s time is too 
painful a task; let it be sufficient to say that the modern 
travellers are animated by a less humble and a more mis- 
guiding superstition in making their pilgrimage, and 
that they have changed the merry tales which once beguiled 
their journey for lectures and homilies. The days of 
innocence and. merriment are over, and no _ worshipper 
is simple enough to visit the shrine of a’Becket, or light- 
hearted enough to listen to songs and idle stories on the 
toad. But the days of pilgrimage are not over, and for all 
his boasted wisdom, the melancholy pilgrim of modern times 
seems to us not a whit more wise than his remote ancestors 
in his choice of a saint anda shrine. Superstition for super- 
stition, we prefer the cult of the saint at Canterbury to that 
of the Goddess Culture; and pilgrimage for pilgrimage, we 
would rather travel with, and be enlivened by, the Man of 
Law than to be called upon to hear sermons from Bishops 

and Archdeacons at every railway-station. 





The new system of “Co-operative Educational Travel,” as 
it is described in advertisements and prospectuses, is one of the 
least exhilarating products of these days of cheap education 
and cheap travelling. Parties are collected in London, and 
launched upon a course of Continental travel under the 
guidance of lecturers, who will explain to them the meaning 
of what they see, take their tickets for them, order their 
dinners, pay their bills, interpret their wants, accompany their 
walks, and instruct them after the fashion of Mr. Barlow’s 
communications to Tommy Merton and Harry Sandford. 
There is no need for the traveller to do anything for himself, 
or even to speak to the natives of the land through which he 
wends his way; he has only to pay a fee and pack his trunks, 
and the “Co-operative Educational Travel ” system will do all 
the rest. It will do all those things for him which Mr. Cook 
or Mr. Gaze will do, and more also. It will envelop him 
from the day he starts to the day he returns in an atmosphere 
of culture; it will dose him, home pathically, with culture 
at every half-hour; it will drench him with culture, in the 
form of lectures, every evening. It will provide Bishops, 
Archdeacons, and Professors, to minister to his craving for 
culture ; it will furnish Bishops’ sons to guide his footsteps in 
the paths which culture has trodden. It supposes that the aim 
of every traveller is to seek for culture—for is not that the aim 
of every modern man ?—and it will find it for him; without 
fail, it will find it for him. There lies at the present moment 
before the writer a prospectus of a tour through Italy, to be 
accomplished for the modest sum of sixteen guineas. The 
compilers of this advertisement inform him, and the rest of 
the world, that these tours are extremely popular, and have 
proved a great success,—a success which they attribute to the 
exclusive character of the expedition—“ special carriages are 
reserved by all the railways for our parties ”»—to the excellent 
hotel accommodation that is secured for the tourists, to the 
gentlemanly and learned guides, to the fact that “the 
personnel of the parties has been of a very delightful 
character,” and, rather quaintly, to the liberty accorded to 
the members of the parties to return to England singly. 
One can understand that this last facility has sometimes saved 
even “a party of a very delightful character ” from shipwreck. 
A more expensive article, costing fifty guineas, is the Tour de 
Iuxe. This lasts for more than a month, and, as its name 
implies, provides a really substantial lecture nearly every 
other day. The main features of this method of travelling 
seem to be these. First, that the English traveller is care- 
fully preserved from any contact with foreigners,—a people 
who speak in a strange tongue and profess doubtfal prin- 
ciples. Secondly, that it surrounds the traveller with an 
English atmosphere and English comfort both on the rail- 
road and in the hotel. Thirdly, that, taking for granted that 
his motive in travelling is self-improvement, it supplies him 
with the maximum dose of information in the minimum of 
time. And lastly, that the intellectaal flavour that pervades 
the whole scheme discourages the quite common person 
who travels for pleasure, and helps to make the company 
extremely select. One would be inclined to add that 
a tour of this kind might also prove of advantage to 
repentant sinners who wish to expiate their faults by 
a penitential pilgrimage. Could any man who cherishes 
liberty, and loves to let his feet and his imagination wander 
unrestrained, impose upon himself a more grim and dreadful 
penance? To herd for long days together with those who 
prattle of Art and History ; to hear their opinions ; to witness 
their enthusiasm; to listen to their notes of exclamation. To 
meekly follow the footsteps of the schoolmaster as he walks 
the Appian way, and be reminded at every moment that he is 
following the footsteps of St. Paul. To be at Florence, and 
attend on one and the same day lectures on Giotto, Dante, 
Savonarola, Machiavelli, and the Medici (we quote the 
prospectus). Always to have with him the voice of his 
fellow-disciples, their foolish comments, and their gushing 
babble; and always the dreadful voice of the urbane 
professor who goes before them and expounds. To allow 
himself to be artificially crammed like a Strasburg goose. 
To live with other geese, walk with them, cackle with 
them in chorus, and be fed with the same constant spoon. 
Could any man, we ask, who loves his freedom and inde- 
pendence, and respects his own individuality, discover a more 
trying ordeal than this? Think of the awful aggravation of 
the lecture under such circumstances! Better, a hundred 
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times, to join the tribes that gather beneath the standard of 
Cook, be they ever so careless of culture, or to dwell in the 
Philistine tents of Gaze, than to march demurely with these 
genteel fanatics in their pursuit of polite knowledge. There 
are many ways of travelling for pleasure. Some gregarious 
people like to traverse ihe globe in shoals like herrings; 
they find that a large company adds to the hilarity of 
the proceedings. Others prefer to wander “remote, un- 
friended, solitary, slow.” It is a matter of temperament 
that prompts Robert Louis Stevenson to roam through 
the Cevennes with a single donkey for all his company, 
and sends Mark Twain scampering across the Holy Land 
with half a hundred. But what kind of a temperament 
can that man possess who finds a holiday in “Co-opera- 
tive Educational Travel”? One can only wonder and 
admire. 

And yet, to tell the truth, it is without surprise that we 
learn that such a man exists,—even that he is one of many. 
The superstitious worship of culture (detestable word, however 
one pronounces it!) has so grown upon us as a nation, that 
one has long ceased to wonder at the fantastic performances 
of the worshippers. The collection of disjointed ideas upon 
the subjects of art and literature is to these people the whole 
duty and the single happiness of man; and, as it is not given 
to every man to be a priest and lecturer, the majority are per- 
force still content with the réle of congregation. One of 
their most fervid beliefs is that culture can be absorbed 
through the pores of the skin in a congenial atmos. 
phere. For this reason they will travel to Oxford from 
all quarters of England in order to listen to lectures which 
they might comfortably read at home. Why should we be 
surprised, then, that they are also at the pains and expense 
of making a similar pilgrimage to Rome or Jerusalem ? They 
do not travel for pleasure—there is but little pleasure in the 
journey to Mecca—they travel as pilgrims to a shrine. 
To outward view they may remain absolutely unchanged by 
their pious observance; it matters little to them, for in their 
own eyes they wear green turbans for the rest of their lives. 
It is true that in pursuit of this all-engrossing idea they miss 
the chief charms of foreign travel, and convert what is 
generally considered a recreation into a solemn and austere 
ceremony; but at least they are faithful to their creed, and 
command our respect. In the meantime, we wonder rather 
what our neighbours on the Continent think of these peripa- 
tetic schools. They have found considerable amusement in 
the personally conducted islanders who, guide-book in hand, 
invade their countries in battalions, and storm their churches 
and museums; they are likely to find even more amusement 
in the sight of these elderly scholars, armed with pencils and 
notebooks, patiently tramping across Europe in the wake of 
their schoolmaster. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LYNCHING IN AMERICA. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—Every one who has taken part in what Mr. McKay, of 
Macon, Ga., U.S.A., calls “the Ida Wells Crusade””—Spectator, 
July 28th—will rejoice in the official contradiction of such 
horrors as the skinning of a negro, or the rolling of a woman 
in a barrel stuck full of nails; but Mr. McKay gives us no 
evidence of the latter atrocity being an invention. He seems 
to wish us to doubt the common occurrence of lynching be- 
cause one statement, made not on Miss Wells’ authority, but 
that of Reuter, is contradicted. We have reason to be thank- 
ful that, roused by the crusade of which your correspondent 
speaks so scornfully, some of the right-minded men of New 
Orleans are petitioning the Legislature of Louisiana to take 
steps to prevent the continuance of what they feel is a dis- 
grace to their country. How needful such action is elsewhere 
than in New Orleans, the enclosed cutting shows, proving 
that even in the North some citizens resort to lynching in 
order to avoid the expenditure which their irrational criminal 
jurisprudence imposes on the community.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 
The Limes, Nelson Street, Manchester, July 30th. 


[The cutting, if enclosed, has unfortunately been lost.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 








——+ 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION AND REASON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”] 

Srr,—You ask, in your article in the Spectator of July 28th 

on Mr. Kidd’s contention that the party of privilege is slowly 
surrendering its positions through its undercurrent of syn. 
pathy with the party of progress, “ Is justice then an entirely 
unrational virtue? Is it impossible to find any reasonable 
justification for the duty of doing to others as we would be. 
done by?” Surely the verdict must be against you, both (1) 
in spite of the advocates of the utilitarian derivation of morals, 
and (2) by those who think they find a divine origin. 

(1.) Browning puts the case against the expediency of 
shame or chastity in “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” Huxley, 
in his Romanes Lecture, is not satisfied with the utilitarian 
derivation of altruism. Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in his “ Science. 
and a Future Life,” puts the same case very clearly :— 

“The determined egoist has in all ages been hard for the 
moralist to handle. And now he can turn back on the moralist 
and invoke the universe to back him. The ‘struggle-for-lifer?” 
can plausibly maintain that it is he who in reality confornis to 
the fundamental law of all existence—that law being the self- 
preservation of each separate entity; and all alliances with other 
entities being mere temporary aids to self-preservation. ‘My 
ancestors,’ he may say, ‘ instinctively practised tribal virtues, or 
they would not have survived. I can survive without practising 
those virtues; and if others imitate me and my tribe decays, I 
shall merely infer that a nation containing many persons above 
a certain pitch of intelligence must necessarily lose the tribal 
instinct, the self-sacrificing naiveté, which are essential to what 
you call private virtue or national greatness.’ ” 

This statement receives striking illustration in Mr. Kidd’s 
book from ancient Greece and modern France (pp. 294-5). 

(2.) That the sanctions for justice are ultra-rational every 
religious system requires, and the feeling that they are ultra- 
rational was well expressed in the sentence, “ Fiat justitia,. 
ruat celum.” In the same spirit, Mr. Myers follows the 
passage I have just quoted with these words :— 

“To all this, of course, the upright man has for his own part 
an unshaken answer. He refuses to believe that the universe can 
be an evil thing. Whatever his personal destiny may be, he is- 
ready to throw himself into the destiny of the whole. No dis- 
enchantment can dislodge him from the august self-surrender of 
Cleanthes’ prayer :— 

* Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeus and holy Fate, 

Where’er ye place my post, to serve or wait: 

Willing I follow; if against my will, 

A bafiled rebel I must follow still.’ 
To this temper the best men come nearest ; this temper we should 
wish tobe ours. And yet we have no proof that it may not in very 
truth be entirely irrational. The universe may not expect any- 
thing of this kind, nor be prepared to meet our self-devotion in. 
any way whatever. All the moral grandeur which we feel in the 
cosmos may be the mere figment of our own imaginations. This: 
may be the last form of man’s ineradicable anthropomorphism.” 


It seems to me—who have only been able, unfortunately, to 
give a broken attention to Mr. Kidd’s book—that the value of 
“Social Evolution” consists in suggesting to us a way of 
reconciling the attitude of Cleanthes with the ultimate facts- 
of life. We had been told to regard selfishness as the one- 
satisfactory explanation of all progress—a selfishness which 
nevertheless adopted a measure of unselfishness for its selfish 
ends temporarily. Now we are shown side by side with self- 
interest, a deeper principle in interaction with it, as old as: 
itself perhaps, and even more powerful; may it not be “the 
power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness ” P 


Let me recall how Mr. Kidd puts the issue :— 


“ When the fundamental conditions of the problem which under~ 
lies human evolution are once clearly understood, it must be per- 
ceived that it is in the nature of things impossible for rationalism 
by itself to provide such sanctions or to generate, or even to keep: 
up, this fund of altruistic feeling. The process which is proceed- 
ing in human society is always progressively developing two in- 
herently antagonistic tendencies,—namely, the tendeney requiring 
the increasing subordination of the individual to society, and the 
rationalistic tendency leading the individual at the same time to 
question, with increasing insistence, the authority of the claims 
requiring him to submit to a process of social order in which he 
has absolutely no interest, and which is operating largely in the 
interests of unborn generations. In a healthy and progressive 
society, the fundamental principle of its existence is that the 
second tendency must be continually subordinated to the first. 
But, as has been throughout insisted, the intellect has no power to 
effect this subordination.” 


The book insists, in a word (as I read it), not that reason 
shall not be exercised, but that it shall be overruled by 


character. History would seem to justify this position— 
Iam, Sir, &ce., W. J. B. O. 


[Our criticism was avowedly a verbal one. Would it be 
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«yational” for a horse to act as if it werea bird or a fish ? 
If not, can it be “ rational” for man to act as if he had no 
‘conscience when he has one? Our contention is that human 
veason takes account, and ought to take account, of the whole 
nature, impulses, and affections which determine man’s basis 
of action, and that it is as irrational not to take account of 
his conscience as it would be for a bird to take no account of 


its wings.—ED. Spectator. } 





CONSCIENCE AND INTELLECT IN DREAMS. 

[To THE EpiToR or THE “ SpEcTaToR,”’] 
S1r,—Last night I dreamed. Methought I took up an old 
bock and found on the fly-leaf the name “ Victor Charles.”’ 
‘The writing seemed late Elizabethan, and I said to myself, 
“That book belonged to the elder brother of Charles I.” 
(Intelligence at fault as well as memory: it did not seem odd 
that Prince Henry should bear his brother’s name of Charles.) 
Next, I looked at the cover, and in one corner methought I 
saw the unmistakable signature of Milton. “Oh,” said I, “ it 
must have been in Milton’s library, and after his death it 
ame into the Prince’s possession.” (Blunder No. 2.) Lastly, 
I reflected that I could get the book very cheap if I said 
nothing about my two discoveries. But this course my con- 
science instantly and imperiously forbade. Is it usual for 
conscience to be wide awake while memory and intellect are 
more than half-asleep? I mean, is it usual in dreams ?—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


July 23rd. H. S. SwITHINBANK. 





IRISH COMPLAISANOCE. 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE “‘SprctTarTor,’”’| 
$rz,—This may amuse your readers who are interested in 
phrases racy of the soil. Last week I asked u Cavan 
jabouring man how far it was to a place for which I was 
bound. “Two miles your raverence.” “Two miles and a 
little more?” said I, knowing by long experience that my 
countrymen don’t like to discourage a traveller by letting him 
know that he has still a long walk before him. “ Well, your 
raverence, it’s two miles sthrong and rich, so to spake.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


3 Belgrave Road, Dublin, July 28th. H. V. WHITE. 





CANARY CULTURE. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1z,—I am inclined to think that the canaries in the quad- 
rangle of St. Edward’s School at Oxford, mentioned in the 
Spectator of July 14th, must either have escaped from an 
aviary, or been turned loose experimentally, for had England 
been a suitable nesting ground for these birds they would 
have established themselves here years ago. The experiment 
‘was tried with canaries at Leamington Spa, and it was found 
‘that they roosted on branches and shrubs so near to the 
ground as to become an easy prey to the cats and vermin. 
These canaries were bred in captivity, and probably therefore 
lacked strength of wing. I should be glad to hear the fate of 
the Oxford birds, however, and if Mr. Cowell would like to 
investigate the matter further and will write to me in the 
spring, I will send him some canary eggs from my Bird 
Room ; these he can place in the nests of suitable wild finches, 
and it is possible that canaries so bred might be more vigor- 
ous and have a better chance of naturalisation than birds bred 
in captivity. I do not think they have anything to fear from 
our climate.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Berts, 
Inns of Court Hotel, W.C. Hon. Sec. Cage-Bird Club. 








POETRY. 





THE IDEAL POPULAR LEADER. 


HE is one who counts no public toil so hard 

As idly glittering pleasures; one controlled 

By no mob’s haste, nor swayed by gods of gold; 
Prizing, not courting, all just men’s regard ; 
With none but Manhood’s ancient Order starred, 

Nor crowned with titles less august and old 

Than human greatness ; large-brained, limpid-souled ; 


Born, nurtured of the People; living still 
The People’s life; and though their-noblest flower, 
In nought removed above them, save alone 
In loftier virtue, wisdom, courage, power, 
The ampler vision, the serener will, 
And the fixed mind, to no light dallyings prone. 


WILLIAM Watson, 








BOOKS. 
ee eR 5 
MR. FOWLER’S COUNTRY STORIES.* 

THE second book of recollections published by Mr. J. K. 
Fowler of Aylesbury, is as entertaining as his first, The 
Echoes of Old County Life, which appeared last year. We 
have already commented on the evidence it gives of the 
camaraderie of classes in rural society. The book owes much 
of its freshness to the fact that that society is described from a 
point of view not often presented, because the author belongs 
to a class who more commonly record their impressions in 
talk than on paper. But the shrewdness and bonhomie of 
the former landlord of the ‘White Hart’ do not desert him 
when he takes up the pen. The result is just what might be 
expected,—a delightful collection of half-humorous, half- 
practical observations, told as a genial and popular man who 
sees the social life of the country from the midway position 
would tell them to a guest or a neighbour. Among them are 
stories of county elections, going back to the last century. 
The latest in date is a tribute to the influence of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield in the county in which he was born and died. 
The present Lord Cottesloe and the Hon. Rupert Carrington 
were Conservative and Liberal candidates respectively for the 
vacant seat when Mr. Disraeli was raised to the peerage. 
Lord Beaconsfield wrote to Mr. Fowler for his opinion on the 
prospects of the election, and was told that a speech from him 
at the agricultural meeting the day before the poll would 
make a difference of 300 votes. Lord Beaconsfield agreed to 
come; the speech was made, and the Conservative elected by 
a majority of 187. Lord Carrington had expected to win the 
seat for his brother, and all his party were very confident. 
When the causes of the defeat were considered, it was agreed 
that, though they all felt sure of winning, “the old man’s 
speech at Aylesbury the day before the poll beat them.” That 
looks as if the personal element still had play in county elec- 
tions, where the “ machine” has not yet been perfected. The 
story of the loss by Lord Verney of the great election-fight 
for the representation of Bucks in 1784, is given at greater 
length than it has yet appeared. Part of his furniture was 
actually taken from Claydon House and sold by auction during 
the poll. At the last moment, a body of tenants at Ash- 
ridge decided to vote against him. At that time, a rule 
existed that if in any county or borough one vote an hour 
were not given, the poll was considered closed. ‘“ At 11 0’clock 
the Verney committee found their man was safe, as there was 
only a quarter of an hour left for the hour to be up when 
the poll was to be closed, and they had discovered that the 
hostile tenants could not arrive before 12 or 1 o’clock. Just 
then a violent supporter of the party galloped into the town, 
rushed to the hustings, recorded his vote for “ Verney,” and 
hurried to the Committee-room to tell his friends that he had 
just given a “plumper for my lord.” “Then, Sir,” exclaimed 
the Chairman of the Committee, “you have lost us our elec- 
tion.” The poll was kept open another hour, the tenants 
arrived, and Lord Verney was beaten by 24 votes. Con- 
trasted with the old system of county elections, that for the 
boroughs was one of beautiful simplicity. Agmondesham, 
or “ Amersham,” was a pocket-borough of the Drake family 
for two hundred years; ten miles off was Wendover, which 
belonged to the Smiths. In Amersham, only one side of the 
main street was in the “ borough,” and that only up to a spot 
at the top of the town, where an opening of about a foot wide 
between the houses still marks the boundary. Apropos of 
the question of the payment of Members, Mr. Fowler states 
that “some two centuries ago the inhabitants of one side of 
the street petitioned to be exempted from voting, as they 
were poor, and could not afford to pay the expenses of their 
Member to Parliament.” Popular pride in the representative 
of a pocket-borough seems rather in the nature of a con- 








* Recollections of Old Country Life, By J. K. Fowler (formerly of Aylesbury). 
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tradiction. But in the case of Amersham such a senti- 
ment seems to have existed. It was well known that 
“the Drakes of Amersham had not been bought by a Minister 
for the past hundred years,” and the loss of the borough by 
the family seems to have been considered a public grievance. 
The neighbouring borough of Wendover, on the contrary, 
seems generally to have been kept as a nursery for clever 
young statesmen. John Hampden, Edmund Burke, and 
William Pitt, all sat as Members for Wendover. 


Hampden’s memoryis still cherished and revered in Bucking- 
hamshire. A strange and ghastly “ echo” of the manner of his 
death is revived by Mr. Fowler in the account of the unburial 
of the patriot in the year 1828 to satisfy the curiosity of Lord 
Nugent as to the mortal wound received in the fight at Chal- 
grove field. The account usually received is that Hampden 
was shot in the shoulder by two carbine-balls, and that, 
falling on his horse’s neck, he managed to reach the town of 
Thame, to protect which from Prince Rupert he had first 
mustered his neighbours and the yeomanry, and died next day 
of lockjaw atthe‘GreyhoundInn.’ Clarendon says, “ He was 
shot in the shoulder with a brace of bullets, which broke the 
bone.” In the Earl of Oxford’s papers a totally different 
account is given :—“ Two of the Hanleys and one of the Foleys 
being at supper with Sir Robert Pye at Farringdon House, 
Berks,” stated “ that at the action of Chalgrove Field, Hamp- 
den’s pistol burst, and shattered his hand in a fearful manner. 
He, however, rode off and got to his quarters, where he 
sent for Sir Robert Pye, then a colonel in the Parlia- 
mentary army, who had married his eldest daughter, and 
told him he looked to him as in some way accessory 
to his death, as the pistols were a present from him. Sir 
Robert assured him he had bought them in Paris of an 
eminent maker, and that he had proved them himself. It 
appeared on examining the other pistol, that it was loaded to 
the muzzle with several supernumerary charges, owing to the 
carelessness of a servant.” To clear up this doubt, Lord 
Nugent, with about twenty others, opened the vault in Great 
Hampden Church, near Hampden House, cut open the coffin, 
and there found the body half-embalmed. The right hand 
had been amputated, and was found beside the body. The 
shoulder was uninjured, and the colour of the hair and beard 
preserved. This unseemly disturbance of the dead led to the 
discovery and identification of a picture of Hampden, of 
whom no authentic portrait was known to exist. The head- 
gardener at Hampden House was present at the exhumation 
of the body. Later, while moving some old portraits and 
lumber in the attics, he saw a portrait which “seemed to be 
looking at him,” and recognised it as the face of the man he 
had seen in the coffin. When the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
returned from France, he told him of his impression, and 
while examining the picture, they removed a piece of old 
canvas and found the following legend: “John Hampden, 
1640,—a present to Sir Wm. Russell, and afterwards given to 
Lord John Russell.” “ Mr. Grace, whom I knew well, and 
who was present,” writes Mr. Fowler, “says he could quite 
discern the expression of the face, and that he thought it a 
beautiful dead face.” 


The position of the Hampden family, with their noble 
house on the summit of the Chiltern Hills, and estates held 
from the days of the Plantagenets, and still possessed by 
their descendants, is a good illustration of the class and 
calibre of the leading Parliamentarians of the first period of 
the Civil War. A recent and very suggestive change in the 
ownership of great estates in Buckinghamshire, is the appear- 
ance and settlement of the Rothschild family in the Vale of 
Aylesbury and on the Chiltern Hills. The reasons which 
have led this great Jewish family, citizens of the world in 
the literal sense, to select an English home county for their 
rural abiding-place in preference to any other part of Europe, 
would be extremely interesting if they could be given to the 
world. It looks as if, in spite of the decline of agriculture, 
and the inerease of Socialism, there were something sound 
and stable in the country in which they have chosen to abandon 
the life of the city fur that of the country, and by laying field 
to field, to hecome territorial magnates. The account of the 
settlement of the Rothschild family in Buckinghamshire, and 
of thé building of their palaces on the Chiltern Hills, should 
be contrasted, for curiosity, with that given by the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, in Tancred, of the Rothschild mansion in the 
Cty, and with that of his own father’s house in Buckingham- 





es 


shire, in the early chapters of Endymion. The accumulatior 
of the vast estates acquired by the Rothschild family in this, 
district—Mentmore—now the property of Lord Rosebery, 

Tring, by Lord Rothschild, Aston Clinton, by Lady Anthonp 
Rothschild, Hatton, Wing, Egthorpe, and Waddesdon, the 
last the enormous palace of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild 

is said to have been due in part to the suggestion of a county 
solicitor, who with the shrewdness of his class, advised the 
late Baron Lionel and his three brothers, that if they wished 

to become a power in the neighbourhood, as well as in the 

State, they should concentrate their capital in one county, and. 
preferably around the Vale of Aylesbury. 

From the banker’s palace to the labourer’s cottage is an easy 
transition for Mr. Fowler’s experience. Lord Beaconsfield 
used to say that the first requirements for a good labourer’s 
cottage were “atank, an oven, and a porch.” Mr. Fowler 
would add a garden, and quotes the instance of an engine. 
driver on the South Western who exchanged his one room 
and kitchen near Vauxhall, at a rent of 5s. 6d. a week, for g 
whole cottage with a garden, at Feltham, for which he paid 
5s.a week. The company allowed him to travel for 1s. per 
week to and from his work, so that for 6d. extra a week 
he could live in fresh air, a decent house, grow his own 
vegetables, and keep his family healthy,—an instance which 
may be cited in support of the suggestion for the use o? 
derelict Essex made recently in the Spectator. Beaconsfield 
must have been a typical rural neighbourhood in which to 
study the bucolic mind. Mr. Fowler gives an account of 
a “ beef-eating ”.match between an inhabitant of Beaconsfield 
and a champion of Amersham which would delight our French 
critics. ‘The “ match ” came off at Beaconsfield, and the result 
was eagerly awaited at Amersham. “ At last their representar 
tive appeared in a gig, the horse decorated, and the champion 
himself with blue ribbons, and on being asked ‘how he got 
on,’ the winner, in accents of contempt, answered, ‘ Why, I 
bate him afore I got to winegar.’ It appeared that when this 
worthy once got to ‘winegar’ he never did leave off.” We- 
should like to quote the story of the pedigree bull built up in 
a faggot stack and fed from the top, to avoid being slaughtered 
in the days of the cattle plague; for the book isso rich in 
anecdote that promiscuous quotation merely gives a clue to 
the contents of this gossiping history of real country life. 





GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND.* 
WE hardly think that George Mandeville’s husband is the 
chief subject of this very clever and terse story. “ George 
Mandeville” herself, as she chooses to call herself for the sake 
not of anonymity, but of that public curiosity which a thia 
veil of this kind is apt to excite in the unregenerate minds of 
novel-readers, is an even more effective picture than George 
Mandeville’s husband ; and the third figure in the little group 
described in it,—their child Rosina,—is the most delicate and 
exquisite study of the three. Probably the title is chosen 
more for the slight paradox that it seems to involve, than for 
the figure in which the author has attained his greatest 
success. Indeed, the only literary fault which we have to find 
with the book, is that George Mandeville’s husband, besides 
being a rather vague figure, is made to neglect his daughter in 
the one critical scene in which he could hardly have so neglected 
her had his anxiety about her and his devotion to her really 
been what they are represented to have been. The long and 
somewhat tedious reverie in which he indulges while Rosina’s 
cough is rapidly turning into a fatal attack of inflammation 
of the lungs, appears to us the chief blot in the little story, 
for it is almost impossible that, if he had loved the child as 
he is represented to have loved her, and had felt the alarm he 
is represented to have felt about the effect of that cold and 
draughty theatre on her breathing, he should have gone away 
to smoke and dream, and left her for hours together to the 


care of a vain and inflated mother who cared nothing for her,. 


and was totally blind to her illness. The refinement, the 
artistic feeling, the moral timidity, and, indeed, cowardice, of 
Gecrge Mandeville’s husband are fairly sketched; but they 


are not painted as powerfully as his wife’s crass vanity, nor’ 
nearly as subtly as his child’s passionate devotion. George: 
Mandeville’s husband is, indeed, to our mind, the least-finished: 


portrait of the three which give the interest to this vigorous 
and impressive sketch ; for, after all, it is only a sketch, one 





* George Mandeville’s Husband, By C. E. Raimond, London: William 
Heinemann, 
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of those sketches, however, which are often so very much 
better than the elaborately finished picture could have been, 
had the author attempted to expand it intoa studied tale. Mr. 
Raimond—if the author be a man—is evidently a literary im- 
pressionist who can succeed brilliantly in throwing off a vivid 
and dramatic conception of a group that interests him, whether 
or not he has the power to make an effective sttidy of the 
relations of the separate figures to each other, as they would 
have shown themselves in the development of a longer story. 


No doubt the most distinctly visible figure of the group is 
“George Mandeville” herself,—the coarse, strong-minded, sel- 
fish, undiscriminating woman, who has the knack of imposing 
herself on others, and even of making her false drawing and 
false colouring plausible enough to please those who are blind 
to the finer touches on which the true reading of character 
depends. The sketch of her at the dress rehearsal of her play, 
stout, frowsy, slatternly, roaring to the various actors to give 
their parts differently, insisting on waiting till missing 
“ properties” are supplied, putting the heroine out of counten- 
ance by reflections on the sit of her dress, bawling to the hero 
from the gallery to go over his speech again, and generally 
confounding every one with her impatient vanity, is a most 
telling one. She is depicted as having just vividness enough to 

int a telling literary signboard for the multitude, and to set 
pain g y 81g 
a true artist’s teeth on edge by the rampancy and glaringness 
of her dirty colours. Her “strong-mindedness,” too, in the 
bad sense of the word, is drawn with great power, e specially 
in relation to the dread and repulsion she inspires in her 
little daughter, who has all the delicacy of her father’s mind, 
and a large share of his shrinking timidity. Yet even to this 
frowsy, blatant literary artist Mr. Raimond can be more or 
less just, as he shows in this striking passage :— 

“George Mandeville had not been in good health for many 

years. Few of her female friends ever met her without the 
question, ‘Are you better dear?’ and the invariable answer was, 
‘No, I think I must change my tonic again.’ Then the 
sympathetic friend would prescribe, and end by saying, ‘ Why 
don’t you take a rest? You are simply killing yourself with over- 
work.’ ‘I suppose I am,’ the lady-novelist would answer 
resignedly, with the air of one who faces death bravely in a noble 
cause. Her friend would shake her head mournfully and murmur, 
‘Unselfish soul!’ and in her inmost heart George Mandeville 
echoed her. There is no doubt she thought that she was living a 
heroic life of toil and renunciation. And behind the question of 
values and of fitness, who shall say she lacked a rare, if deadly, 
industry, and a sorry sour-faced heroism of her own? Who shall 
say there was no element of courage and of stedfast strength in 
the woman who, year in year out, sat chained to her writing- 
table, ceaselessly commemorating the futile and inept, leaving 
behind her day by day upon that sacrificial altar some fragment 
of youth and health, some shred of hope, some dead illusion. To 
sit down daily to the task of being George Eliot, and to rise up 
‘the average lady-novelist ’ to the end, must, even if only dimly 
comprehended, be a soul-tragedy of no mean proportion.” 
But the book would have no real beauty without the picture 
of Rosina,—her delicate insight into, and devotion to, her 
father’s timid and sensitive nature. It is here that the 
power of the writer is most truly shown, though it is likely 
enough that the image of “ George Mandeville” will abide 
in many a reader’s memory, when the finer but fainter image 
of her daughter has faded out of it. Yet such an illustration 
as the following, for instance, of Rosina’s confidential rela- 
tions with her father a few hours before her death, in relation 
to the career she would attempt if he ever left her alone in 
the world, is as touching and beautiful as anything we can 
recall in our later fiction. Her father, it must be premised, 
has always enjoined strictly upon her never to attempt to 
push her way into literature or art, or to rival men in their 
occupations :— 

“ Wilbraham had found the pin, and was laboriously trying to 
fasten the night-dress with it. Rosina held her head back; but 
in the interest of imparting her scheme, she kept putting down 
the little round chin, and getting in the way of Wilbraham’s 
fumbling fingers. The action took Wilbraham back to Rosina’s 
childhood, when he had tied scarfs and sun-bonnet strings, in the 
face of great difficulties. ‘Father, I’ve discovered a new career’ 
— Have you, dear? Now wrap up and don’t fling the covers off.’ 
Rosina nodded vigorously ; she couldn’t speak for several moments, 
for coughing.— Yes, a new career,’ she repeated, when she found 
her voice, ‘and it isn’t any of the things you said you hated, like 
scrambling and trying to be like men.’—‘ Oh,’ said Wilbraham, 
tucking in the eider at the side—‘ Yes; sit down and I’I! tell you 
all about it.’ She began to cough again, and Wilbraham poured 
out some medicine and gave it to her silently. ‘ Now, first of all,’ 
she said eagerly, the instant she had swallowed the stuff, ‘do you 
realise that a great many women—even women who don't paint 
or lecture or do anything very awful’—she stopped a moment for 

the appreciative smile on her father’s face—‘a great many 








mothers haven’t got time to keep the wardrobes of the house- 
hold in good order. Their nurses can’t keep up with the holes 
and rents, and the lady’s-maids, when they have them, don’t 
know how to trim bonnets so that they’re really pretty. They 
can’t mend lace, and do the very nice repairing of a lady’s ward- 
robe. Now, do you realise, or are you such an ignorant father 
that you don’t suspect how impossible it is to get first-class 
mending done?’ Wilbraham stroked her hand. ‘Mother says 
so—so does Mrs. Harley,’ she went on. ‘It’s quite plain; nobody 
mends, everybody needs mending. Now, do you see?’—‘ Yes, 
dear.’ Wilbraham was staring across at the fire.—‘ And mending’s 
my great accomplishment! That and trimming hats. You’ve 
forgotten, I dare say, but I used to do lovely jail-window darns 
when I was seven. All the governesses used to be amazed at my 
cleverness, and I’ve improved with age.’ She laughed, and Wil- 
braham got up and went to the window again.—‘ It wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings, would it, dear, to have me go about mending ladies’ 
lace, and trimming their hats, and making them neat and tidy ?’ 
—‘No, dear; I think you’d be a nineteenth-century Good 
Samaritan.’—‘ There now, I thought you'd like it! Of course it 
would only be in case I were poor and you—you left me alone. 
Father, it’s very awful to think I may be alone in the big world 
some day.’ Wilbraham looked down the wintry street. He held 
hard the muscles round his mouth.—‘I can’t get it out of my 
head since last night,’ she said.” 


But even this passage should be read in its connection with 
the whole context of Rosina’s illness and death, to give it its 
full and just effect. Mr. Raimond is undoubtedly an artist of 
great power, and though he,—or she,—may have some foolish 
prepossessions against some of women’s best functions in life, 
as we at least regard and approve them, he certainly under 
stands women’s distinctive graciousness and ungraciousness 
as few women of the advanced type appear to understand it. 





CHURCH AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS.* 


THERE is a fine look of old-world literature about this very 
large, handsome, and interesting volume of local history. The 
author does not indeed possess much power of concentration ; 
he occasionally takes a provincial view of the importance of 
not a few of the personages with whose biographies he presents 
his readers; and more than one of his chapters is, like aa 
Irish novel, “a series of digressions.” There is nearly all the 
difference between it and a compact present-day volume of 
“impressions ” that there is between an old-fashioned country- 
house and a modern “ desirable” villa. But a country-house 
means elbow-room and freedom to ramble about in. This 
freedom one has here, and in abundance. It suggests the 
“Highland pride” which Burns found in Inveraray, without 
any of that Highland hunger that the poet, not quite fairly 
perhaps, associated with the Argyll family. Mr. Macphersoa 
is not only a Highlander of Highlanders, but a Macpherson of 
Macphersons. He has all a clansman’s love for Cluny Mac- 
pherson, who died a few years ago at the age of eighty-one, 
and who, besides being the most representative Highlander of 
his time, was in every sense a remarkable man. “It has beea 
justly said,” we are told here without a tincture of exaggera- 
tion, “that into all his duties Cluny carried with him a 
flavour of the old times,—a mingled homeliness, courtesy, 
and simple dignity that conveyed a remarkable impression 
impossible to describe, but characteristic and memorable. In 
the Highland dress, surmounted by the bonnet and eagle’s 
feather of the chief, with his firm, erect, athletic figure, 
no more graceful specimen of Highland physique could be 
anywhere seen. While a conspicuous figure at all public 
gatherings in the Highlands, nowhere was Cluny seen to 
more advantage than at his own castle, surrounded by his 
genial and happy family, dispensing with a genuine kindness 
and courtesy that never failed, true Highland hospitality to 
the many friends and clansmen who flocked to it from all 
parts of the Kingdom. Substitute the one castle for the 
other, and the touching words of Dean Stanley apply almost 
as appropriately to Cluny Castle as to the Castle of Fingask. 
‘Who that had ever seen the delightful Castle of Cluny, 
explored its inexhaustible collection of Jacobite relics, known 
its Jacobite inmates, and heard its Jacobite ;songs, did not 
feel himself transported to an older world with the fond 
remembrance of a past age, of a lost love, of a dear though 
vanquished cause?’” Then, as was to be expected from a 
writer who is not only a literary enthusiast, but a perfervid 
clansman, we have a great deal both in defence and in praise 
of Samuel Johnson’s old opponent, “ Ossian ” Macpherson, 
that marvellous schoolmaster who still, in the opinion of many 
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¢ritics, bears a considerable resemblance to Chatterton, but 
did not perish till 1796, when he had attained the age of sixty, 
and had done tolerably well for himself and his family. 

But although the members of Clan Macpherson figure to 
purpose in this volume, and although its author’s enthusiasm 
for them is catching, it is mainly valuable—and it would have 
been even more valuable had it been condensed—on account 
of the “ Glimpses of Church and Social Life in the Highlands, 
in Olden Times,” which are given prominence in the title-page. 
Perhaps it will be said that the picture of Church life in the 
Highlands, more particularly in the days that immediately 
followed the Reformation, is very gloomy. That, however, 
was inevitable; nowhere in Scotland has, at certain periods in 
its history, religion degenerated so completely into bigotry and 
superstition, as in the Highlands. What is to be thought of 
the “ testimony ” of a man who died not much more than sixty 
years ago, in which such passages occur as, “I, asa dying 
man, leave my testimony from first to last against the 
reformed Presbytery ; they are false hypocrites, in principles 
of adherance to the modern party, who accept of indulgencies, 
inasmuch as that they are allowed to apply to unjust judges,” 
and “I, as a dying man, leave my testimony against women 
that wear Babylonish garments that are rigged out with 
stretched-out necks, tinkling as they go?” For a general 
theological gaol delivery, too, what could well be more 
thorough-going than, “I, as a dying man, leave my testimony 
against Quakers, Tabernacle-folk, Haldians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, Anti-burghers, Burghers, Chappels of Ease, 
Relief, Roman Catholics, Socenians, Prelacy, Armenians, 
Deists, Atheists, Universalists, New Jerusalemites, Unitarians, 
Methodists, Bareans, Glassites, and all sectarians”? A better 
illustration of bigotry in the individual could not be given 
than this. Then the tyranny of the Church Courts in 
Scotland, prior to the present century, which has passed 
into a proverb, appears to have been exaggerated in the 
Highlands. Here is the dealing of the Kirk Session of Alvie 
with one Elias Macpherson, who is described as a “son of the 
parson.” “April 6th, 1718,—Elias Macpherson in Pitourie 
cited, did appear, and being inquired if he carried a load of 
malt upon his horse on the Lord’s Day, answered that he had 
been coming from Murray some time ago with a boll of malt, 
and had been seized with a storm of snow, had stayed in the 
Nest of Strathspey Saturday’s night, and the most of the 
Lord’s Day, until divine worship was over; provisions for 
beasts being scarce with them, and they unwilling to lodge 
him another night, was obliged to come home that night.” 
The Session was merciless. We are told that, “finding 
him guilty in not keeping the whole Sabbath day holy, and 
judging his excuse to be none other than a subterfuge, he was 
rebuked, and appointed to satisfy discipline.” Yet this 
discipline, even of the severer sort, and exercised for moral 
offences, was not unassociated with Scotch prudence and 
willingness when opportunity offered to turn an honest penny. 
In the Alvie Session record for November, 1720, we find the 
following entry: “The sd Anna McDonald, payd into 
the Session Three pounds six shillings and eight pence Scots 
as a part of her penalty, whereof there was given for a 
Session-book two pounds and eight shillings Scots, and 
eighteen shillings Scots for registrating the Factory given to 
collect the vacant stipends.” 


Several socially important personages of the last cen- 
tury and of the earlier generations of the present, have 
ample justice done them in this volume. Of these the most 
interesting is perhaps that Duchess of Gordon who confessed 
to having been “ carried off her feet” by the conversation of 
Robert Burns, whom, although she was his senior by a decade, 
she survived sixteen years. She was reckoned one of the 
beauties of her time, and the portrait by Reynolds, of which a 
copy is given in this volume, more than justifies her reputa- 
tion. Her early history would seem, from the light that has 
recently been shed upon it, to have been genuinely romantic. 
As a girl, and as Jane Maxwell, “ the flower of Galloway,” she 
was warmly attached to a young officer. His death being 
reported, she yielded to family pressure, and married the 
Duke of Gordon. 

_ “On their marriage tour, the young pair visited Ayton House, 
in Berwickshire, and there the Duchess received a letter addressed 
to her in her maiden name, and written in the well-known hand 
of her early lover. He was, he said, on his way home to complete 
their happiness by marriage. The wretched bride fled from the 
house, and, according to the local tradition, was found, after long 








search, stretched by the side of abarn, nearly crazed. When she 
had recovered from this terrible blow and re-entered society. 
J ane presented an entirely new phase of character. She plunged 
into all sorts of gaiety and excitement, she became famous for 
her wild frolics, and for her vanity and ardour as a leader of 
fashion.” 

It would be impossible to say whether this restless woman 
was busier in London, where she crushed into one day 
Handel’s music, the trial of Hastings, the theatre, a dinner, 
an assembly, Ranelagh, and the faro-table; or at her farm on 
the banks of the Spey, where, according to another remarkable 
Scotchwoman—whose statements are to all intents and pur. 
poses confirmed by Sir Walter Scott, in almost the only one 
of his “ private letters” recently published in which he tells 
a bit of scandal—she rose at 5 o’clock in the morning, super. 
intended the operations of a large squad of workmen, and 
yet entertained on aliberal scale. Another interesting woman 
who figures in these pages is Mrs. Grant, known as “of 
Laggan,” because she married the minister of that parish, 
and has sung its praises in respectable verse. Her portrait 
here given is that of a worthy old lady of the kindly 
“sagacious” type, now almost extinct in Scotland. She is, 
perhaps, best known for the circumstance of her having met 
Dr. Johnson when he was on his tour through the Hebrides. 
But, more particularly after her husband’s death, she wrote a 
good deal for the press, and during her long residence in 
Edinburgh, was a somewhat notable figure in its literary 
society. Her “Letters from the Mountains,” have still an air 
of freshness, in spite of the antiquated style in which they 
are written. 

Among the other leading personages who figure in this 
imposing book is, as has been already said, “ Ossian ” Mac- 
pherson, the case for whom is most elaborately put by his 
fellow-clansman, and by the authors, great and small, from 
whom he quotes at superfluous length. More generally 
interesting and amusing—but why have we so many of 
them P—are the biographies of the ministers of Kingussie 
and Laggan. “Bishop John,” who was a schoolmaster in 
Dornoch before he became minister in Kingussie, was un- 
doubtedly worth sketching, and— 

«The Reverend John Anderson, 
Factor to his Grace, 
Minister of Fochabers, 
And Justice of the Peace,” 
is worthy of a place beside “ Lord Dalhousie, that great god 
of war.” Let Mr. Macpherson reduce his book, and especially 
the latter half, embracing “selections from the MSS. of the 
late Captain Macpherson, otherwise ‘Old Biallid,” and his 
second edition ought to be one of the most valuable works 
dealing with the Celtic Scotland of to-day—and still more of 
yesterday—that have ever appeared. 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH, AND OTHERS.* 
WE do not think that we are afraid of superlatives in criticism 
and we certainly do not wish to reduce eulogistic appraise- 
ment to the level of damnation by faint praise. It is, however, 
our deliberate opinion that we have barely a dozen works of 
imagination in the English language which would justify the 
piled-up epithets of panegyric applied during the past 
five or six years to the novels of Mr. George Meredith, 
and that among such dozen no single work from Mr. 
Meredith’s pen can justly be numbered. No candid or 
right-feeling critic can find it pleasant to speak in terms 
which might seem depreciatory of books written by a 
man of unquestionable ability, who in an age of self- 
advertisement has never raised a finger to advance his just 
claims; who through years of comparative neglect worked on 
in quiet dignity; and who has abandoned nothing of that 
dignity while the late chorus of excited, undiscriminating 
laudation has been ringing in his ears. It is nevertheless the 
fact that, so far as Mr. Meredith is concerned, English critical 
opinion has passed from one extreme to the other; and as the 
sudden push of the pendulum has, at any rate, rectified an 
injustice, we should not regret the swing, were it not for the 
thought of the inevitable return. Readers of discriminating 
judgment and sane temper may, in their irritation at extrava- 
gance, ignore the measure of truth which the extravagance 
holds in solution ; and even those who are now held in bondage 





* (1.) Lord Ormont and his Aminta. By George Meredith. 3 vols. London : 
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by an artificially imposed vogue may, as the fetters gradually 
fall away, indulge in insolent licence of revolt. In both 
alternatives Mr. Meredith’s reputation is, in the long-run, 
bound to suffer. 

Our own impression of him—the impression which we 
believe will finally survive—is of a poet, a phrase-maker, 
and an intuitive rather than consecutive thinker, who has 
been made by accident a novelist. His novels abound in 
imagination and in wit, and they are rich in gleams of a 
certain kind of insight; but, on the other hand, they lack 
that organic integrity, that complete command of a series 
of vitally related incidents or situations, which is the sine 
qué non not merely of great, but of really competent fiction. 
It may have been noticed that Mr. Meredith’s most extrava- 
gant eulogists are wont to justify their eulogy almost exclu- 
sively by reference to certain admired passages,—the beautiful 
“Ferdinandand Miranda” chapter in Richard Feverel being per- 
haps the one most recently cited : it hardly ever occurs to them 
to dwell upon the entire conception of a novel, except indeed 
in the case of such a book as The Hgoist, where that concep- 
tion is exhausted by the presentation of a single individuality. 
It seems to us that Mr. Meredith has just missed his true work 
in literature. He is deficient in some of the essential qualifica- 
tions of a novelist; he has many of the essential qualities of 
a poet, and his poetieal reputation—save with the elect—has 
been damaged not by defect, but by a fine bewildering excess. 
As an essayist, we believe he would have been all but wholly 
successful; and as a delineator of “characters” after the 
fashion of Theophrastus, La Bruyére, and William Law (whose 
fine work in this kind should never be ignored), his triumph 
would have been indubitable ; it would not have been a triumph 
to be profaned by an “all but.” This judgment is certainly 
supported by Lord Ormont and his Aminta, a fairly repre- 
sentative book. It is less good than Richard Feverel and 
Diana of the Crossways; it is indefinitely better than that 
dreary, unreadable One of Our Conquerors. It exhibits with 
a fine impartiality all that we can possibly wish to see of the 
author’s weakness, and enough to delight us of his peculiar 
strength. His style in various passages has that exasperating 
quality, which if not affectation must be an almost unique 
natural perversity; the mere story is so unnatural and 
incredible that we should do injustice to it by a summary; 
the moral—that love may ignore marriage, and in ignoring 
it, look the world in the face with no glance of apology— 
will be regarded by the best readers as not a moral but 
the reverse. On the other hand, when Mr. Meredith is 
at his best, his literary manner has a wonderful charm of 
word and phrase and image and general form. Thesentences 
sparkle oftener than they glow, but when they glow—as in the 
chapter in the third volume, “ Lovers Mated ’—we can warm 
ourselves in the radiance. In single ingenuities of metaphor, Mr. 
Meredith is as happy as ever; witness the sentence in which 
he remarks that “ passionate devotion to an object strikes a 
vein through circumstances, as a travelling run of flame darts 
the seeming haphazard zigzags to catch at the dry of dead 
wood amid the damp,” or the beautiful simile, “absent 
or present, she was round him, like the hills of a valley.” 
It is, however, in two or three of his men and women, 
seen in simple prose rather than in dramatic activity, 
that Mr. Meredith shows his power. He is not a master 
of character, exhibiting itself in action, and therefore he 
is not a novelist to the manner born; but Lord Ormont, as 
the disappointed soldier, Aminta, as the disillusionised woman, 
and Lady Charlotte Eglett all through, are admirable 
“characters,” in the sense of that word familiar to the three 
masters already mentioned. Mr. Meredith has, in short, a 
singularly fine literary instinct, but more than this is needed 
for the production of permanently satisfying fiction; and the 
“more” is what he lacks. 


It is not lacked by the joint authors of The Real 
Charlotte. We need hardly say that they do not stand on the 
intellectual and literary eminence occupied by Mr. Meredith ; 
they are simply writers of a capability somewhat above the 
average. This difference, however, tends to emphasise another 
difference,—that they are novelists, while Mr. Meredith is simply 
@ man of genius who has written books which are intended to 
be classed—and for purposes of convenience must be classed 
“among novels. And this is the very point which we desire 
to press upon Mr. Meredith’s more candid and intelligent 
admirers. No competent person has ever denied to his work 








certain high qualities ; but work to be wholly admirable must 
possess the special high qualities essential to its kind. An 
argument which is illogical is a bad argument, though it may 
be adorned by unmistakably beautiful imagery. An un- 
metrical and unmusical poem has no right to exist, though 
it be crowded with subtle and profound thought. A work 
of science may be most lucid and attractive in its exposi- 
tion, but if its statement of facts be inaccurate, its scientific 
value is nought. The converse of these propositions is 
too obvious to need statement, and we need not repeat 
its application to the matter in hand. To contrast the 
work of Mr. Meredith with that of such great novelists 
as Fielding, Thackeray, and George Eliot, might tend 
to confuse the true issue; there can be no danger of such 
confusion when it is placed side by side with the work of 
such unimportant writers—we hope the epithet will not be 
considered offensive—as Miss Somerville and Mr. Ross. The 
Real Charlotte is an Irish story, and, like many other three- 
volume novels, it would have been the better for compression ; 
but it has a narrative theme which is in itself coherent 
and interesting, and the conception and presentation of 
character have a vital relation to the progress of the 
action. There is, in short, the recognisable “must be,” 
which is just what we miss in Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta; and in the novel as in the drama, the “must 
be” is indispensable. The action is divided among two 
women and three men, and each of them plays constantly an 
essential and never a fortuitous part. The most prominent 
character is the pretty, harum-scarum, somewhat vulgar and 
yet winning flirt, Francie Fitzpatrick; and yet the story is 
well named, for the really strong emotional interest is centred 
in Charlotte Mullen, the capable, businesslike, uncomely old 
maid whose commonplace crust hides from view a smoulder- 
ing voleanic fire which suddenly breaks out in devastating 
eruption. There is nothing romantic in Charlotte’s passion 
for the poor, weak, contemptible Roddy Lambert who stalks 
through the pages with such a genial swagger; but on that 
very account the story is all the truer a presentation of that 
grim irony of life which makes of the commonest natures 
and the most sordid situations operative factors in the most 
tragic crises. Roddy has never loved Charlotte any more 
than he has loved his colourless, characterless, childless wife ; 
but he has made her feel that love is there, waiting for the 
fortunate moment in which to utter itself, and when in 
the hour of his freedom he turns from her to the butterfly 
Francie, “the real Charlotte” who has been concealed 
even from herself springs to light in energy of malignant, 
ruinous passion. Charlotte is a striking creation, but she 
does not exist for her own sake alone; she is not a 
“character” in the special literary sense of the word, apart 
from the drama in which she takes the lead. This is the 
kind of portraiture which differentiates the novel proper from 
the literary portrait-gallery; and yet the authors have also 
an eye for the less dramatic order of delineation in which 
Mr. Meredith is so admirable,—witness the clever sketch of 
Christopher Dysart :— 


“ His mother’s friends had no particular fault to find with him ; 
that was a prominent feature in their dissatisfaction. He was 
quite good-looking enough for an eldest son, and his politeness to 
their daughters left them nothing to complain of except the dis- 
couraging fact that it was exceeded by his politeness to them- 
selves. His readiness to talk when occasion demanded was 
undisputed, but his real or pretended dullness in these matters 
of local interest, which no one except an outsider calls gossip, 
made conversation with him a hollow and heartless affair. One 
of his most exasperating points was that he could not be referred 
to any known type. He was ‘ between the sizes,’ as shopmen say 
of gloves. He was not smart and aggressive enough for the 
soldiering type, nor sporting enough for the country gentleman, 
but neither had he the docility and attentiveness of the ideal 
curate; he could not even be lightly disposed of as an eccentricity, 
which would have been some sort of consolation.” 


This seems to us decidedly good, both as description and 
as humour; but the charm of the book lies in the fact that 
its quotable passages are not really detachable passages,—that 
they do not stand for themselves, but as parts of a whole. 
The one thing needful in a novel is that it should be a whole. 





MY DARK COMPANIONS.* 


Mr. STANLEY admits in his preface that he cannot reproduce 
the simplicity of style with which these stories from African 
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folk-lore were given; and that out of many which he heard at 
the camp fire, some were “ mere importations from Asia, while 
others, again, were mere masks of low inclinations.” Thirty 
years ago Sir George Dasent printed a small collection of 
African tales in an appendix to his Tales from the Norse, and 
any one comparing the meagreness and bare style of those 
with the stories Mr. Stanley has edited, will conclude that they 
show something like the difference between the early Gaelic 
poems and their amended and amplified form in Macpherson’s 
Ossian. Perhaps the remodelling, which will certainly make 
them more acceptable to the English taste, does not really 
impair their value as an illustration of savage life in Africa, 
or for comparison with the folk-lore of European nations. 
What it would be really interesting to know is, whether Mr. 
Stanley has not sometimes adjusted facts, as well as improved 
diction. In early stories there is apt to be a certain incon- 
secutiveness, like the breaks in a dream; and even more, a 
good deal of repetition. If the negro of the Interior is really 
a better story-teller than the Norseman or the Slav have 
been, it will be time to revise our estimate of the race. 


The most important stories, from a mystical point of view, 
are those which deal with the beginnings of our race. It can 
hardly be said that the African conception of man is a very 
exalted one. Man and woman, by the legend, were made by a 
toad, who was reduced to ashes for his audacity by the moon. 
The moon then took charge of the new creatures, moulded 
them into a better shape, named them Bateta and Hanna, and 
instructed them in the use of the simplest utensils, and how 
to order themselves towards the lower animals who had 
sprung from the toad’s ashes. At this time the earth had 
only just emerged from the soft water that had once 
covered it, and the sun did not yet exist. When the 
sun came into being, the division of day and night began, 
and the moon instructed Bateta and Hanna to set apart 
the day for work. In the early part of this legend 
we seem to get a reminiscence of the Eastern belief, that there 
was a struggle between the two powers of good and evil, by 
which man’s fortunes have been affected, but the ideas of sin, 
and of death as the consequence of sin, are curiously absent. 
Hanna and Bateta are mortal, because the toad could not 
transmit immortality. In the story of the Prince and the 
Moon, there seems to be a reproduction of the Tower of Babel. 
A spoiled child, the son of a great chief of the Bandimba, 
asks his father for the moon, and his father erects a lofty 
tower on the summit of a mountain, so that his workmen are 
actually able to begin pulling the moon down to earth. The 
tower, however, catches fire, and the people of the Bandimba 
are burned to ashes or turned into gorillas. In a third 
myth, a king and tribe, who have renounced the use of fire 
in consequence of a conflagration in which their kraal was 
burned, resolve to live in the home of the sun, and accordingly 
ascend the highest mountain they can find, and are scorched 
to death. Evidently the people among whom these stories 
originated, were very little advanced in observation or theory. 
That the summit of a mountain is not the part of earth where 
the heat is fiercest, ought, one would have thought, to be 
among the first experiences of our race. 


There is scarcely a story in Mr. Stanley’s collection in 
which what we may call the “human interest ” predominates. 
One of the exceptions to this rule is, however, a very re- 
markable one. Izoka, the daughter of one chief, and the wife 
of another, is at last reduced to fly from the cruelty of her 
hustand, Koku, into the wilderness. She soon builds herself 
a little hut, constructs a tank, and provides herself with 
abundance of food, but she misses the familiar sounds of 
home, the cry of a child, the clucking of hens, and bleat of a 
kid. She resolves accordingly to make friends of the dwellers 
in the bush, and by rearing squirrels, parrots, and a heron, 
and domesticating the fish in her tank, whom she subsequently 
restores to liberty, she at last attains her objects completely, 
and is no longer solitary. Unluckily, her husband, in one of 
his excursions, comes upon her refuge, and not satisfied with 
the evil he kas already wrought, determines to carry desola- 
tion into his wife’s sylvan home. Waiting till she is absent, 
he comes with his men, and, by singing the song his wife has 
used to call them with, collects her favourite fish round him, 
and massacres them. Izoka returns to see her work undone, 
and her husband feasting over the spoils. Her first impulse 
is to kill him with her own hand; but on reflection she 
decides to appeal to her father for redress,—a step which her 





pride till now has kept her from taking. The father and hig 
men espouse her cause warmly, and capture Koku, and hale 
him before the overlord, who gives them permission to do 
what they will with him, and he is straightway beheaded, 
Izoka then, by the favour of her tribe, is allowed to occupy 
the district of her home in the jungle, and is endowed with 
slaves and flocks and herds. It will be noticed, that while in 
European folk-lore the hero or heroine is constantly requited 
for kindness to animals by the creatures themselves, in thig 
tale everything is of a more modern cast. Izoka’s influence 
over her birds and fishes is less mysterious in its kind 
than that which Hawthorne ascribes to Donatello, or than 
that-which was actually exercised by Thoreau. Again, the 
position of women, if we are to judge from this story, is far 
from being low. Izoka has a bad husband, as a European 
woman might have had; but her father and her class side 
with her at once when she appeals to them in a substantial 
case of wrong. In the story, how Kimyara becomes King of 
Uganda, the reigning Queen of Uganda, Naku, falling in love 
with the handsome stranger, appeals to the tribe to recognise 
him as her husband, and the former possessor of the title, the 
King Consort, has to retire into obscurity. So strong an act 
would require, in Huropean legends, to be justified by the 
villainy of the dispossessed Sovereign. In this case, the tribe 
contents itself with hearing that Kimyara is of the royal line, 
and that Naku prefers him to her actual husband. 

However, twelve out of nineteen stories in Mr. Stanley’s 
collection deal essentially with animal life. Some of these 
remind one of Alsop. In the goat, the lion, and the serpent, 
for instance, the first idea is to show that the serpent, in spite 
of its furtive ways and small size, is really stronger than the 
gigantic blustering lion. No doubt other strains of thought are 
mingled with this. There isa reminiscence of serpent-worship 
in the admission that the serpent is the wisest of all the 
beasts of the field; and there is an attempt to explain the 
domestication of the goat. In the story of the elephant and 
the lion, we get the tail end of a tradition. Evidently there 
was originally some belief that the whole animal creation had 
once been at peace with one another; and the idea is to explain 
how war arose through the petulance of a rogue elephant. 
The central idea of a whole host of medieval legends, from 
Reineke Fuchs to the stories of which “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer” is the most popular English type, is that craft is 
more than a match for brute strength. In European folk- 
lore, the fox outwits the bear and the wolf, and the man is 
more than a match for the giant. In African story, the dog 
circumvents the leopard, the terrapin is wiser than the crane, 
the rabbit—a kinsman of Brer Rabbit—is more than a match 
for elephant, buffalo, leopard, lion, and hyena; and the boy 
masters the gorilla and quells a rebellion of the larger beasts 
against man. On the other hand, the brutes are conceived of 
as having human qualities. There isa city of the elephants, 
where their human friends may be hospitably entertained ; 
and there is a password among the gorillas which secures the 
man who knows it from injury. On, the whole, it looks as if 
the negro races studied the animals with whom they come in 
contact intelligently. 


In summing up from a book of this kind it is very difficult 
to discriminate between the form, which seems to belong to 
the narrator, and the substance, which is either native or 
coloured by native influences. Mr. Stanley’s book would, in 
all likelihood, have been less interesting than it is, if it had 
been given in naked simplicity, but it would have been more 
valuable for ethnological purposes. As it is, it distinctly 
leaves one with a very favourable impression of the African 
races, but one has to qualify this by remembering that the 
African and even the Papuan boy is often quicker than the 
European, and that the childhood of a race is to some extent 
like the childhood of its individual members. Making these 
allowances, it is difficult not to feel that some of the tribes 
of Central Africa have a tenderness for animals and a 
respect for women that may materially help on the work of 
civilisation among them. On the other hand, there is a great 
want of the heroic element and of the spirit of adventure 
among them. Ina Norse story, the adventurer who essays to 
ride up a glass mountain or perform some other seemingly 
impossible feat, is generally helped to success by the invisible 
powers. In the story of King Gumbi and his lost daughter, 
the Prince and Princess set out to achieve an inheritance of 
their own, and are lost in the river rapids. The comment 18, 
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“Why not have stayed at home, instead of wandering into 
strange lands of which they knew nothing?” On the whole, 
the African of folk-lore gives the impression of being a 
possible Uncle Tom, too good to be a slave, but too weak not 
to be perpetually at the mercy of his neighbours. The 
absence of any trace of savagery, such as we know to exist in 
the country, is really remarkable. It is fair to add that the 
book is charmingly got up, and that Mr. Buckley’s sketches 


are very clever. 





MEDIAVAL GERMANY.* 

Tuts book, which relates the most important events of Ger- 
man history, from the earliest date of that country becoming 
known to the civilised nations of Europe down to the over- 
throw of the Hohenstauffen dynasty in 1268, is the product of 
conscientious labour and rigid impartiality,—qualities which, 
however desirable and even essential in a useful history, will, 
we fear, impair the popularity of the work in the eyes of that 
too large class of readers who require from an author not 
merely facts but opinions, who are more curious about his 
theories than his veracity, and, to use the words of Locke, are 
‘gontent to live on the alms-basket of borrowed and beggarly 
doctrines.” This intellectual laziness has been prolific of evil 
to individuals and communities, but the really upright and 
self-respecting student will demand only accurate facts, be- 
lieving himself competent to form an honest and very probably 
a sound judgment on men and manners; and this Mr. Hender- 
son has enabled him todo. This mode of narrative however, 
laudable as it is, has its weak side, for it must necessarily lead 
to a want of vigour and vivacity in the composition, and 
thoroughly ignore the romantic and chivalrous elements 
to be found in the annals of every race. Mr. Henderson 
probably could not,and perhaps would not, describe the Siege 
of Derry or the fight at the Boyne in the eloquent language 
of Lord Macaulay; but neither does he appear likely to repre- 
sent every Tory as a fool or a knave, and every Whig asa 
self-sacrificing patriot. 

We must enter a preliminary caveat against some eccen- 
tricities of spelling the names of persons and _ places 
which we have come upon, and which sometimes render 
the narrative nearly unintelligible. We certainly do not 
believe that ‘‘ Lusitania” is in Germany, and never heard of 
any “ Richard Cornwallis” at all remarkable in British or 
Teutonic annals. When we are told that a German Emperor 
was crowned at “Tribur,” we are perplexed, for it cannot be 
the classic Tibur, which would surely have been named 
Tivoli; probably Treves, or, as the Germans prefer to call it, 
Trier, is meant. These errors have probably arisen from the 
careless way in which manuscripts were copied, and especially 
from the habit of contracting long words, and to this our 
author has directed the reader’s attention in his very judicious 
introduction. 

In Hermann, whom the Romans termed Arminius, chief 
of the Chirusci or Westphalians, we encounter the first 
champion of Germanic unity; but nothwithstanding the 
decisive victory of Winfield, he fell a victim to the jealousy 
of those powerful chiefs whom our author rather quaintly 
terms “stem-dukes,” apparently meaning Princes who were 
of the same race as their subjects. The various incursions of 
German tribes into the Roman territory cannot be looked on 
as properly belonging to the annals of their country, and the 
great names of Alaric and Genseric, of Chlodowig and 
Totilas, come really within the domain of wor!d-history; the 
narrative of German nationality cannot be said to begin 
before the reign of Karl the Great, if even then. If we 
arrange the history of Mediwval Germany by dynasties, as our 
author seems to have done, we can form three periods, that of 
the Karolings, during whose predominance the country cannot 
be said to have existed as a nation; the Saxon Monarchy; and 
that of the Hohenstauffen or Suabian line down to the defeat 
of Conradin, the last of his race, at Tagliocozzo in 1268, 
though the generality of writers carry on the Middle Ages 
two centuries further. 

The most remarkable exploits of Karl (if we lay aside the 
legendary lore handed down by the Archbishop Turpin and 


acquisition of the Imperial crown; but his promotion of legis- 
lation, art, and literature gives him, in our eyes, a stronger 
claim to the gratitude of posterity. His predecessor Pepin 
(a name which Mr. Henderson oddly spells “ Pippin”) had 
granted to the Holy See the Exarchate of Ravenna, and this 
donation Karl confirmed by a written deed, which subse- - 
quently, by means of a forged interpolation, was held to 
confer on the Pope the independent sovereignty of all 
northern Italy, and this fraud was not detected for some 
centuries. The land-hunger of the medieval priesthood 
equalled that of a French peasant-proprietor, or an Irish 
evicted campaigner. Karl made a serious mistake in estab- 
lishing vassal Kings, while at the same time he claimed the 
right of legislating for the territories he committed to their 
charge,—a most unpopular system, the maxim, “the King 
reigns but does not govern,” being unworkable then as it is 
now. We must, however, approve of his hostility to the 
slave-trade, and to the degradation of free proprietors into 
serfage through poverty. He maintained somewhat friendly 
relations with the English King Offa of Mercia, but our 
author has not noticed that his reign exhibits the first 
instance (would that there had not been so many of them!) 
of foreign interference in the domestic politics of England, 
solicited too (as has always been the case) by a native of 
our country. We have no evidence that Karl aimed at 
universal empire; though he was ambitious, his ambi- 
tion seems to have been for the promotion of Christianity 
and civilisation, and for the permanent union of France, 
Italy, and Germany. In the last of these countries he found 
the greatest difficulty, for the Avurs opposed him in the 
south-east, the Danes in the north, while the Wends, a 
numerous race which had once extended from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, held almost all the eastern portion of what is 
now the Prussian Kingdom. His capitularies, as the col- 
lections of edicts are called, contain some wise regulations 
and many enforcing respect for morality and orthodox faith, 
which apparently he deemed identical, but are too often 
ridiculously scrupulous and minute. For instance, he forbids 
the dignified clergy to keep fortune-tellers, and nuns to write 
love-letters. We may well ask whether people who have 
“entered into religion ” ever do such things ? 


But when the master-hand was removed, the reign of decay, 
anarchy, and ruin set in, attributable in a great measure to 
clerical and female influence. Louis the Pious arranged 
during his lifetime a division of his Empire—a measure fatal 
to Monarchies, as it is to landed estates—and at once the 
standard of rebellion was unfurled, while the palace became a 
hotbed of treachery and intrigue. In841 a battle at Fontenoy 
(as Mr. Henderson inaccurately writes the name; it was 
really Fontenailles, near Auxerre), followed by the treaty of 
Verdun, first gave Germany an independent existence under 
the name of the East Frankish Kingdom. Within twenty 
years after this date we find trial by jury in force, many cases 
of the interference of clerical synods for the protection of the 
peasants against the oppressions of their lords, and the pub- 
lication of the forged Isidorian Decretals. These documents 
professed to have emanated from earlier Popes, and asserted 
the immunity of the persons and properties of the clergy 
from the authority of lay tribunals, and were often appealed 
to in disputes between Church and State. In 870, too, we 
find the two nations quarrelling about the possession of 
Lorraine, which by the treaty of Mersen was divided on 
racial and linguistic lines, and the Rhine became “ Deutsch- 
land’s Strom aber nicht Deutschland’s Grenze.” 


All energy had now died out of the Karolings, though the 
heroic names of Arnulf of Kirsthen and Baldwin Bras-de-fer 
deserve honourable remembrance, and Conrad, the last of his 
race, gave a noble example of disinterestedness by devising 
the succession (as far as it was in his power) to Henry of 
Saxony, who was the first of Teutonic Monarchs to cultivate 





friendly relations with England, by marriage with Edith, 
sister of King Athelstan. He erected castles to oppose the 
incursions of the Hungarians, Wends, and Normans, around 
which towns soon sprang up (the working man being quite 
willing to put himself under the protection of the aristocrat), 
and also introduced cavalry into his army. His successor, 





“married to immortal verse ” by Ariosto) were the subjugation 
of the Lombards and Saxons, the organisation of Bavaria into 
@ province, the overthrow of the marauding Avars, and the 
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Otto the Great, succeeded in teaching the “ stem-dukes” 
that loyalty, like honesty, is the best policy, in ruling 
not only the German but the Roman Church, and in 
uniting Italy to his dominions. He had to encounter 
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rebellions, which he crushed, and repeated invasions of 
the Wends and Hungarians, and it is noteworthy that 
several rebel chiefs fell fighting in his cause in the vic- 
torious battles on the Lech and the Havel. This was the age 
, of Roswitha, Abbess of Gundersheim, who wrote dramas on 
religious subjects; and it should be remembered that Otto 
founded a Bishopric at Posen, which must therefore have 
been a portion of the German domain,—an unpleasant fact 
for the sentimentalists who mourn over the wrongs of Poland. 
His two immediate successors, both bearing the name of Otto, 
were men of energy and ruled justly in the main, though dis- 
quieted by attacks from Poland and Bohemia, as well as by 
conspiracies and abortive rebellions in which France co- 
operated. Otto III. deserves our approval for having suppressed 
the insurrections of the Roman populace, restored the Pope 
to his legitimate rights, and punished by the axe the dema- 
gogic tyrant, Crescentius. With him the Saxon line really 
came to an end, though the claim of relationship was valid 
enough to secure the election of Henry of Bavaria. This 
ruler and his successor, Conrad, resisted vigorously, though 
not very successfully, the Pan-Slavic aspirations of the 
Poles and Bohemians, made many useful laws, checked the 
sale of slaves, and introduced something like a Parliament 
so far, at least, as regards the nobility. By their aid, too, the 
inferior nobles, or squirearchy, rose to some degree of political 
consideration. About the time of the accession of Henry IIL, 
we find the origin of the Hanseatic League, the “Truce of 
God,” and the commencement of improvements in the eccle- 
siastical architecture, and soon after Poland and Bohemia 
submitted to vassalage, though Hungary was independent and 
hostile. 

It was unfortunate for Henry IV., the last of the Bavarian 
line, that, having ascended the throne at the early age of six, 
he was brought up by a weak and intriguing mother, Agnes 
of Poitiers—French marriages seem to have been as unlucky 
for Germany as they have been to England—and that he 
lived in the days of the daring and despotic Hildebrand, alias 
Pope Gregory VII. The rivalry of Church and State culmi- 
nated in this reign, the Emperor insisting on his right of 
investiture of Bishops, which the Pope refused to admit, hold- 
ing that this would be giving a layman the power of appoint- 
ment, a conclusion we consider a perfect non sequitur. The 
Pope excommunicated the Emperor, which in the then state 
of religious belief involved his deposition, and the Emperor 
in turn deposed the Pope,—proceedings which neither party 
much regarded at first. By his well-known penitential 
degradation at Canossa Henry gained a diplomatic victory, 
but tarnished the German name, and hence Teutonic hostility 
to Romish pretensions found utterance in the words of the 
Diet of 1872, now engraved onthe marble of Harzburg, “ We 
never will go to Canossa.” But the strife broke out again, 
the Pope bestowed the German crown on two Princes in suc- 
cession, the Emperor procured the election of an Antipope, and 
though he carried on the contest with some degree of success, 
yet nothing like peace was gained until the death of Gregory 
in 1084. The closing years of Henry’s life were chequered by 
the unnatural rebellion of his son, which was sanctioned, if 
not instigated, by the Vatican; he finally abdicated and died 
in 1106, lamented by the humbler classes to whom he had 
always been a just and benevolent Sovereign. 


The Holy See now declared the investiture of Bishops a 
sacrament, with which therefore laymen could not interfere, 
and forbade the clergy to do homage for their estates to any 
lord paramount, even a monarch, encouraged no duubt by the 
acquiescence of England and Hungary in these views. Pope 
Paschal II. proposed as a compromise that the clergy should 
give up all their landed estates to the Crown and subsist for 
the future on tithes and pious offerings; but this the German 
episcopacy declined to accept, and the measure was equally 
distasteful to the Barons, who, as tenants, occupied church- 
lands. Eventually, by the Concordat of Worms, the Crown 
gave up the right of investiture, reserving only a very modi- 
fied homage for the landed property of the sees. He died in 
1125, and with him ended the Imperial line of Bavaria. The 
House of Hohenstauffen which rose to power after a protracted 
struggle in 1139, and ended on the field of Tagliocozzo in 
1268, exhibits more monarchs endowed with political ability, 
daring energy, and, for the times in which they lived, a 
stricter sense of justice, than any dynasty recorded in history, 
except perhaps our own Tudors, whom in many points they 





seem strongly to resemble. Under their rule commerce 
was promoted, cities obtained municipal rights and the 
power of self-defence, the Slavic tribes were converted to 
Christianity and civilisation, the boundaries of the Empire 
extended to the eastward, and literature in its poetic form 
(the earliest it assumes in every country) warmly encouraged. 
It is sad to reflect that their energies were wasted in an unsuc- 
cessful struggle with the Papal power, whichactually attempted 
and, for a time at least, succeeded in reducing the Germanic 
nation to a state of vassalage. The Emperors steadily 
opposed sacerdotal ambition, but the Popes seem to have 
sworn a worse than Corsican vendetta against this dynasty, 
and the terrors of excommunication were too formidable to be 
resisted by their subjects. The Hohenstauffen rulers had to 
endure that slow and wearying martyrdom which always 
falls to the lot of those who are in advance of their age, but 
the contest was, as our author has truly said, “one of the 
Titans against the Gods.” The two most distinguished of 
this House are Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick IT., the 
former of whom maintained a protracted but unsuccessful 
contest against the grasping ambition of the Vatican and the 
repeated revolts of the Lombard cities; he was however more 
fortunate in curbing the mutinous efforts of the Guelfic 
faction, and of the powerfal dukes who strove for Home-rule 
in their domains. That he was on the whole a just and able 
ruler may be inferred from the legend that he slumbers 
beneath the crags of Kyffhiiuser to awake in some hour of 
his country’s direst peril, like our own Arthur in— 
“ Glastonbury’s hallowed pile 
Deep nestled in Avallon’s isle.” 

These monarchs endeavoured to carry two important measures, 
the hereditary succession to the German throne, and the 
absorption of all Italy under their sway. The former design 
failed, as the dukes would not part with their electoral 
dignity; the latter was impracticable from the difference in 
the national character and institutions. 

Dante has placed Frederick II. in a burning tomb in the 
Inferno, but not on account of his resistance to Papal 
aggression, with which the poet would surely have sympathised, 
but from his scepticism and adoption of Oriental immoralities, 
Want of space prevents us from dealing with this period of 
history as its importance deserves, but Mr. Henderson’s book 
will be remarkably useful to the earnest student, and, should 
the style be somewhat recast, may acquire a moderate amount 
of popularity. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


BesipeEs Mr. Gladstone’s article, which we have dealt with in 
another column, there are several good papers in the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. W. L. Alden (late American Consul-General in 
Rome) puts the Italian case against France with great force, 
but also with a good deal of exaggeration. The day is, he 
says, close at hand when Italy must disarm, for the weight of 
taxation has become intolerable. But if Italy disarms, she 
must withdraw from the Triple Alliance. But she cannot 
withdraw from the Triple Alliance without “ placing herself 
under the heel of France.” There is, therefore, argues Mr. 
Alden, nothing for it but war,—‘“ France has driven Italy to 
the choice between war and bankruptcy.” Italy has therefore 
no alternative but to force the Triple Alliance to begin the 
war at once. This she can do because, though Germany 
desires peace, she “cannot afford to purchase peace at the 
price of the disruption of the Triple Alliance ”:— 

“In case of war, Italy can easily give employment to two hun- 
dred thousand French troops that would otherwise oppose Ger- 
many on the Rhine; and the Italian fleet can keep the greater 
part of the French fleet in the Mediterranean. When, therefore, 
the Italian Government informs the Kaiser that either war with 
France must be begun without delay, or Italy must withdraw 
from the Alliance and disarm, the end of the present armed peace 
will have arrived. Germany must prefer to go to war with Italy 
as her ally, rather than to await without the aid of Italy the 
attack of the French. The logic of the situation points inexorably 
to war. The longer it is delayed the nearer Italy draws to bank- 
ruptcy or to slavish submission to France. The situation has 
been made by France, and on ber alone must rest the guilt of the 
coming struggle.” 

Logically, there seems no possible answer to this; but for all 
that we do not believe in “ war to-morrow, or the day after at the 
very latest.” Italy is crushed by taxation, no doubt, but she 
knows that a war would cost a hundred millions sterling, even if 
it only lasted six weeks, and were successful. No doubt the rest- 
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lessness of Italy, owing to the military burdens she has assumed, 
is an ugly and dangerous feature, but it does not justify Mr. 
Alden’s bellicose syllogisms.——Dr. Russell gives a fairly 
good ghost-story ; but unfortunately it did not happen to 
himself, but to a friend. The scene is a Scotch castle, and 
the manifestation a cold hand passed over the sleeper’s face. 
——Professor Geffcken has an excellent theme in “ The War- 
Chests of Europe,” and tells us some interesting things, but 
he does not get at close quarters with his subject. Only in 
the case of Germany does he give us the exact figures of the 
funds available as war-treasure. Germany has £6,000,000 in 
gold in the Julius Tower at Spandau, and about £25,000,000 
more in mobile securities, and would therefore not be forced 
to raise a war-loan on ‘any terms offered to her. The total 
amount of Russia’s gold-hoard is not stated, but we are told 
that the amount kept at home is 620,500,000 of roubles. 
Austria, Italy, and France do not appear to have any gold- 
hoards; but the last (France) could, we believe, by appealing 
to the patriotism of the small investor, at any moment get 
£100,000,000 at easy rates——“ The Labour War in the 
United States” is a somewhat perfunctory piece of work. 
It tries to explain the labour war, and the depression of trade 
which caused that war, and omits the effects of Protection. 
Prices have fallen because, says the writer, “the demand for 
all descriptions of produce has been seriously curtailed, partly 
owing to the glut of commodities, partly owing toa serious 
diminution of the purchasing power of the people.” He 
forgets, however, to note that the main cause of this lack of 
purchasing power is the injury to trade done by the McKinley 
Act.——Mr. Egerton, of the Bengal Civil Service, writes a 
sensible and temperate article on the mud-daubing in Behar. 
He shows clearly that the marks were made not by animals, 
but by men, and gives his reasons for thinking that the object 
was a purely religious one, “and has no political significance 
whatever.” But though the primary object may have been 
religious, the effects may very well have been political. Mr. 
Egerton quotes from a letter by T. M. Gibbon, “ the manager 
of the Bettiah Raj,” which shows how mysterious religious 
symbols might come to have a disturbing effect on the 
population :— 

“Tt must, I think, be admitted by everyone that it is openly 
talked over everywhere, thought over by everyone, and that the 
majority of the natives have at one time or another gone to the 
Brahmins, to the Mohunts, the Sadhus, the Jotesees, to place an 
interpretation on the ‘omen’ or Tutka. Willanyone say that the 
Tutka has been interpreted as being considered fortunate to any- 
one? Every interpretation placed upon it having reference to 
the worldly estate of the parties concerned denotes misfortune or 
calamity—misfortune to the Government, where it has been inter- 
preted to concern it, misfortune to rajahs, all reasuths, and rulers, 
and calamity to the people generally. The people have been and 
are being told that ‘this year will be a year of plenty, but there 
will be few mouths left to eat it.’ Those who deride us for being 
anxious little know what this means to our superstitious popula- 
tion, and the effect it will have on them. Should the belief gain 
ground that the omen presages evil to them personally, absolute 
apathy will take possession of them should our province be visited 
by cholera or famine; only those who have to work for and with 
them know what a hopeless business it is to help those who will 
not help themselves. As yet the majority believe that it presages 
trouble to our Government, evil to all reasuths. The religious 
aspirations of the people, the political motives of their leaders, we 
may safely leave the Government to deal with, but the economic 
effect of the movement must be closely watched and followed by 
all who live by and with the people, whether native zemindar or 
European planter, even at the risk of being dubbed alarmists.” 
Mr. Egerton, however, does not agree with this. He sums up 
his view by saying that the mud-marks were placed on the 
mango-trees by Sadhus, and that their object was that stated 
by one of them to an English non-official :— The mud-mark 
ts nothing; it is only an invitation to us Sadhus to go to the 
great Janakpur mela later on.” The marks were, in fact, an 
advertisement of the great shrine,—a pictorial way of saying, 
“ All roads lead to Janakpur.” Mr. Egerton ends :— 

“The people are quiet and contented, and now the Bagr-Id 
festival has passed off very quietly, and the rains have come, 
washing away the mysterious mud-daubs, which are fast disap- 
pearing from sight, all recollection thereof will soon be obliterated 
from the minds of the peasants of Bihar, who already regard the 





whole affair with the utmost apathy and indifference. After what 
has happened, however, it will not be surprising if, next year, some | 
new, strange sign shall appear to puzzle the heads of the wise and | 


to alarm the suspicious.” | 


The strong point of the National Review this month is 
a quite admirable West Indian sketch by that clever writer, | 
“the author of ‘A Study in Colour.” The sketch, called 
“Margaret,” gives us a picture of a coloured or half-bred | 





Jamaican servant-girl. With consummate art the writer puts 
us en rapport with Margaret, and makes us feel the pathos of 
her story. Margaret is the daughter of a white man by a 
black housekeeper, and all her family are enormously proud 
of her strain of white blood. That fully compensates for any 
irregularity as regards her birth. The family are, indeed, so 
intoxicated by this pride of ancestry, that they want Margaret 
to use it as a stepping-stone for higher things. It will, they 
hope, enable her to marry a coloured—i.e., a half-bred—man, 
or even a white one. Marriage with a negro is not to be thought 
of—that would be going down instead of going up. Margaret, 
however, is but little affected by these aspirations, and is 
sincerely in love with Charley, a pure black, and will not give 
him up in spite of the pressure which is brought to bear on 
her. Here is an example of the author’s style, which is 
throughout possessed of a singular sweetness and charm :—= 


“ She had, indeed, a good deal to put up with from her aspiring 
black family. From their own point of view they had some 
excuse, for in Margaret and her ‘clearness’ lay their solitary 
claim to aristocracy, and on this fortunate fact, and the superior 
marriage that might be expected to result therefrom, all their 
hopes were pinned. If she married the dusky Charles, be he 
never so respectable and well-to-do, all their chance of rising 
came toanend. One has heard, even at home, of much the same 
idea, only it is presented in a less crude form. A cousin of 
Margaret’s, then maid to a friend of mine, and herself a nearly 
black young lady, almost ‘cut’ Margaret on this account, and 
Maggie’s folly and ‘low taste’ were the favourite themes for the 
gossip of all the swarthy damsels of the locality. The old women 
shook their heads as she passed by, and used her to point a moral 
with to the younger ones, but Margaret heeded nothing, and 
stuck to her point undaunted and undismayed. I may remark, 
however, that she yielded sufficiently to popular opinion to explain 
to me at great length that her Charles was not altogether a black 
man. Into the complicated mysteries of his tortuous descent I 
cannot enter here. The subtle brown and black distinctions therein 
involved bewildered me completely, but I know she ended her long 
history by saying :—‘ So you see, Missus, fo’ true he not black. He 
course much darker dan I, but hea pretty broonette colour, wid hair 
too, and when we marry I tink our children will be a nice light 
chocolate colour. I like dat colour, Missus,somuch. Do you?’ For 
Margaret was, on certain subjects, artlessly frank in her speech, 
and from natural observation she had discovered for herself cer- 
tain indisputable physiological facts. ‘ De light coloured people, 
Missus,’ she asserted dogmatically, ‘hab always such ugly little 
children, so sickly too, an’ most always a bad yellah colour. Course 
I tink a real white Buckra baby much de nicest ob all, but after 
de real white baby, I b’lieve de light chocolate ones the nicest 
little tings. I no derstand de girls here at all. Dey tink more 
ob habing a fair chile den anyting else. Den dey hab to work 
for it always, fo’ true de fader, ’specially when he white or light 
coloured, nebber help dem more dan he ’bliged, an’ oftentimes go 
clar ’way an’ you hyar noting more ob him,’ and Margaret shook 
her head at the iniquity of humanity in general and of light 
coloured mankind in particular.” 

The end of the stcry is very touching, but we must leave our 
readers to find out its details for themselves. We will only 
quote the last few sentences :— 

“ So far I had written when Margaret herself entered, bright 
and cheerful, with blue ribbons in her cap. Missus, I got a new 
bow ! ’— Yes, Maggie, I see—a dark blue one,’ I said, as I looked 
up from my writing.—‘ No, Missus, not dat kind, but a new lover. 
He fairer even dan I, an’ he say he lub me true, an’ make me offer 
ob marriage, but I do not know yet.’—There was an almost im- 
perceptible pause.—‘ Yes, Missus—I no lub him like my pore 
Charles, but Charles—he dead—an’—so—I—must find anoder 
sweetheart, an’ dis one seem to be a pretty good one—so—I— 
tink—I—say—him—Yes.’”’ 

—— Many readers will be interested in Mr. Symons Eccles’s 
paper on “Sleeplessness.” He does not attempt to give reme- 
dies, but suggests the conditions which alike dispose to and 
prevent sleep. Noting how animals half asphyxiate them- 
selves by putting their tails over their mouths and noses when 
they sleep, he suggests that it may often be found useful to 
keep the windows of a bedroom closed during the time sleep 
is desired, provided that there is fair ventilation otherwise 
obtainable. Interference with rhythmical habit of work and 
rest Mr. Eccles describes as one of the commonest causes of 
disordered or defective sleep.——Mr. T. W. Russell criticises 
“An Irish Landlord’s Budget,” which appeared in the July 
number of the National Review, and shows that the losses of 
which the Irish landlord complains were not in reality “chiefly 
if not entirely” due to the confiscations of landlords’ legal 
rights by the Land Acts. As Mr. Russell points out, the 
fall not only in rents, but in the capital value of land, has 
been much greater in England without Land Acts than in 


| Ireland with. We wish the editor would get a Wiltshire or 


an Essex landlord to give us his budget. That would indeed 


be a bitter cry. 
The Fortnightly Review has an excellent table of contents, but 
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the articles, when one comes to read them, are for one reason 
or another all a little thin. Mr. H. H. Johnston could, no 
doubt, write most suggestively on “'The Boer Question,” but 
he is prevented by his official position from speaking out. 
Still, the tone of the article is excellent. It, in effect, asks 
the Boers to forget their former enmity, and to join hands 
with us in civilising South Africa. After all, the Boers as 
Hollanders, are more nearly akin to us than any other 
European race, and the work of amalgamation should pre- 
sent no difficulty. The following is Mr. H. H. Johnston’s 
account of what the Boers have done as Colonists :— 


“ Much may be forgiven to the Boers for their patient, stubborn 
struggle with the harsh face of nature in Southern Africa. Take, 
for instance, the Orange Free State—probably the ugliest country 
in the whole world...... And yet the Boers are making this 
country positively habitable, and in the course of one or two more 
hundred years it will probably be well forested. The little town- 
ships that one sees, are pathetic in their raw ugliness. The houses 
are plain structures of corrugated iron and timber. The streets 
are unpaved and are ankle-deep in dust. Around the yard of 
each house are planted straggling conifers which have to be 
watered daily until their roots shall have struck deep into the 
moister soil beneath the dry disintegrated rock. A spring has 
generally been discovered, and from it are created muddy ponds 


frequented by flocks of white geese and rendered muddier by the | 


horses and cattle coming to drink. Round these ponds are 
planted weeping willows with thin yellow-green foliage. The 
willow is a tree which seems to do well in South Africa, but it 
must be confessed that unsupported by any other foliage or 
greenery it is singularly shadeless and dreary. Yet, working 
backwards from these new settlements to the older portions of 
Cape Colony, one can see that towns of this description, planted 
abruptly in the harsh karroo, are the spores of civilisation, and 
that by their extension and by the continual planting of trees the 
Boers will in time do as much for the Orange Free State as their 
forefathers did for the Cape of Good Hope, where the magnificent 
oak avenues and pine forests owe their origin to the foreseeing 
Dutch planters of two hundred years ago.” 


Mr. Savage Landor’s article on Corea is very disappoint- 
ing. He tells one little or nothing that is useful in estimating 
the chances of China and Japan in the present struggle. 
Like all other travellers, however, he vouches for the utter 
misery of the people, and the barbarity of the Government: — 





«What is the use of working and making money,’ said a Corean 
to Mr. Savage Landor, ‘if, when the work is done and the money 
made, this is taken away from you by the officials, and you are 
worn out for having done the work, and as poor as before, if, mind 
you, you are fortunate enough not to be exiled to a distant pro- 
vince by the angry magistrate who has enriched himself at your 
expense? Now,’ added the Corean, looking earnestly into my 
face, ‘would you work under those circumstances ?’” 


In the Contemporary Review the most noticeable article is 
Lord Farrer’s criticism of the Budget. It is a weighty and 
moderate apology, and though favourable to Sir William 
Harcourt, does justice, as the following extract shows, to the 
other side :— 


“Few people can have read the dignified appeal made by the 
Duke of Devonshire on behalf of great landowners who do their 
duty, and more perhaps than their duty, without respect and 
sympathy. To the present writer, one of the saddest and most 
unfortunate events in the recent development of party strife in 
this country has been the divorce from the popular party of “ the 
great houses” who for more than a century “ have loved the 
people well.” Nor can any one travel through this beautiful 
England of ours without feeling how much of its beauty, of its 
charm, of all its inherited “ wealth of hall and bower,” of park 
and moor and field and forest, traversed by pleasant paths and 
open to enjoyment by the whole community, is due to the proper 
pride, the wealth, the taste, and the liberality of successive 
generations of noblemen and squires who have spent in adorning 
the country the means and efforts which in other countries have 
been devoted to seaside villas or to urban palaces. It will be an 
evil time for town-dwellers in England when Yorkshire and 
Sussex, Cumberland and Devonshire, are cut up into ten-acre 
villas or three-acre allotments.” 


On the whole, however, Lord Farrer does not believe that the 


effect of the Budget will be to ruin the owners of the halls 
and bowers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Celtic Church of Scotland. By John Dowden, D.D. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—This is a handy little 
volume by the Bishop of Edinburgh, upon a comparatively 
little-known subject, but showing here and there in its style 
evidences of its origin in lectures “ intended chiefly for those who, 
while possessing such general information in regard to the his- 
tory of Scotland as may be reasonably looked for in persons of 
education, have not made any special acquaintance with the early 
history of the Church in this country.” Of necessity, Dr. Dowden 








travels over ground that is familiar to many Scotsmen. Thus he 
retells the story of Ninian and Whithorn, Columba and Iona, the 
Culdees, and Saint Margaret of Scotland. But he says what he 
has to say very clearly, and not in an ultra-controversial spirit. All 
the same, he adheres tenaciously to the opinions he holds, such ag 
that “ there is not the smallest shred of evidence for the notion that 
the Culdees differed from the rest of Christendom at the period, 
either in regard to faith or in their views of Church government,” 
and that “they probably originated in an attempt to aim at the 
perfections of an ascetic life.’ Dr. Dowden’s chapters on the 
discipline and doctrine of the early Celtic Church are interesting 
and carefully written, and on the whole his little volume may be 
regarded as a very convenient text-book on the subject of which 
it treats,—one, too, which Presbyterians will require to take with 
only a very few grains of salt indeed. 


The Monk of Mir Saba. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, and Co.)—Mr. Hocking has shown decided originality in 
selecting the wilderness of Judw#a and the Sea of Galilee as the 
scenes of the two romances— The Monk of Mir Saba” and “ Elrad 
the Hic”—which he has republished in volume form. He has 
also exhibited a great deal of the particular kind of “power” 
which one is in the habit of associating with the literary work of 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in working out the plots of these stories. They 
resemble each other very closely, and differ only as a romance that 
ends in death differs from a romance that ends in marriage. In 
the one, a monk attached to the convent of Mir Saba, which is 
situated on the edge of Judwa, rescues an English girl who has 
been seized by a Bedouin chief, and seems doomed to death, or 
worse. In the other, an anti-Christian chief rescues the daughter 
of an English missionary on the Sea of Galilee. The result in the 
case of both pairs is love. The monk dies, however ; whereas the 
chief, after a term of probation, secures Miss Melrose. Both tales 
—they are tales in the old-fashioned sense rather than stories of 
the modern type—are full of incident; the second, in particular, 
is simply crammed with death, hatred, and conspiracy. Mr. 
Hocking has undoubtedly the power of telling a stirring incident 
well; and he gives one the impression of being pervaded by 
moral earnestness. It may be superfluous perhaps to add 
that both of his stories are thoroughly wholesome. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Parnell, Edited, with Memoir and 
Notes, by George A. Aitken. (George Bell and Sons.)—Parnell, a 
beneficed Irish clergyman, was one of the Queen Anne wits, and 
his gifts as a verseman have been amply honoured by poets and 
critics. Pope edited his friend’s works, his biography was written 
by Goldsmith, his poems were criticised by Johnson, and in our 
own century he has won the praise of Campbell. He appears to 
have discovered his peculiar genius not many years before his 
death, and the few poems upon which his fame rests have a 
musical and meditative charm, Mr. Aitken, who is familiar 
with the period and the poct, has shown a sound judgment, both 
in what he has done and left undone. Scott’s friend, George 
Ellis, thought that whatever any fool might have written, and 
whatever might be suppressed without exciting a moment’s regret 
in a poet’s admirers, ought to be suppressed by an editor. The 
rule might prove an awkward one if generally followed; for how 
is the world to be assured that an editor’s conception of a poet’s 
folly may not indicate his own? We hold, however, that Mr. 
Aitken has done well in this edition of Parnell to omit a number 
of Scripture pieces, which serve but tv destroy the simplicity of 
the Old Testament story. In doing so, the editor follows, as Pope 
did, what would seem to have been the wishes of the poet. “ What 
he gave me to publish,” Pope writes, “was but a small part of 
what he left behind him ; but it was the best, and I will not make 
it worse by enlarging it.” The volume belongs to the beautiful 
reissue of the “ Aldine Poets.” 


Anthony Langsyde. By Olive Birrell. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—The writer of this rather too closely packed volume describes 
it, not quite accurately perhaps, as “ a modern love-story.” Certain 
of the characters, indeed, talk in a quite fin de siecle way of love 
and other matters, but the plot is in its essentials as old as it well 
canbe. Anthony Langsyde, jilted by one woman, marries another, 
falls under the influence of his first love, and is finally subjected 
by his wife. What could be more hackneyed? And, indeed, the 
story does get a little wearisome, even although it introduces us 
to a Dodoesque young woman in the person of a certain Violet 
who “throws her arms over her head—beautifully shaped arms 
from which the loose arms of her tea-gown fell back—and trifles 
with her cigarette.” Langsyde’s flirtation, too, with Lady 
Ledbrooke, strikes one as not based on sincerity—the sincerity 
even of passion. At the same time, it is undeniable that Katie, 
Langsyde’s wife, is an excellent and painstaking sketch of a good, 
patient, loving, and loveable woman, driven by circumstances over 
which she has but imperfect control, to despair, and almost to 
death. The folk around her in her first home have all the charm 
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of freshness, and the journalistic episodes in Langsyde’s career 


are dramatically told. 

A Theory of Development and Heredity. By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The author thinks that recent authors have 
attributed too much influence to natural and sexual selection in 
the gradual evolution of species, and argues that the constant 
action of surrounding forces upon the organism has been under- 
rated. The organism would respond more easily to impressions 
from without the oftener they were repeated; and by inherited 
force of habit and association, the earlier phases of development 
thus induced would take place further and further back, thus 
enabling fresh influences to act upon the organism, to produce 
fresh results. This view the author thinks of general application 
to all classes of phenomena, and likewise thinks that constant 
stimuli are necessary to insure development. The degraded 
forms which parasites sometimes assume, and the rudimentary 
eyes of cave-animals, he likewise regards as due, not so much to 
disuse, or to the economising of vital forces, as to the absence 
of the stimuli necessary to produce or to maintain proper 
development. 

The Translation of a Savage, by Gilbert Parker (Methuen), is a 
wildly improbable, delightful, and wholesome story. Frank 
Armour, of the British Army and the Hudson’s Bay Company, is 
jilted by Miss Julia Sherwood, and, having nerved himself up to 
the task with brandy, marries Lali, the daughter of the Indian Chief 
Eye-of-the-Moon, with whom he is in the habit of doing business. 
This he does, not because he loves Lali at all, but to bring down 
the pride of his family, who, he believed, had helped, out of mere 
selfishness, to “ tumble his happiness into the shambles.” So he 
sends her to England in the ‘ Aphrodite,’ in “ her Indian costume 
of clean, well-embroidered buckskin moccassins and leggings, all 
surmounted by a blanket.” Armour’s relatives, and particularly 
his brother, are not nearly so selfish as his revengeful fancy has 
painted them. They take kindly to the “savage” whom he has 
thrust upon them. She develops—thanks to some extent to their 
almost fostering care—into a beautiful and fascinating woman, 
and, happily, also into a good mother. Her superficially selfish 
husband comes home to find that he has to conquer the love of a 
wife who can no longer be regarded as a mere savage, and who 
Goes not love him, because her eyes have been opened to the 
heartless character of the transaction which has bound them to 
each other. How he fares, it would not be quite fair to Mr. 
Parker to reveal. It must be allowed, however, that he has 
shown great care and delicacy in the treatment of difficult 
situations, and that he has told an essentially idyllic story with 
perfect grace and almost perfect simplicity. 

Darwin: his Work and Influence. A Lecture delivered in the 
Hall of Christ’s College, Cambridge. By E. A. Parkyn, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co )—The author explains in his preface :—* The 
object of the Lecture was threefold—viz., to show (1), How ‘ The 
Origin of Species’ came to be written, more especially by pointing 
out the forces and influences acting upon its author, which ulti- 
mately produced so great a result; (2), The significance and im- 
portance of that work, and its relation to Darwin’s subsequent 
labours; (3), The connection between Darwinism and Evolution 
in a wide sense.” It would be unreasonable to look for novelty 
in so vast a subject treated in so small a compass ; but we think 
the author has fairly carried out his modest programme, so far as 
his limits would allow. We notice one omission, however. No 
mention is made of the share which the Rev. Leonard Jenyns 
{afterwards Blomefield), had in the appointment of Darwin to the 
post of naturalist to the ‘ Beagle ;’ in its results, one of the most 
momentous events of the present century. 


Laura Arbuthnot. By John Meredith. (Sonnenschein.)—There 

is no doubt as to the “power” displayed in this story, even 

although it is of the painful up-to-date, and, indeed, posi- 
tively repulsive kind. The writer does not make the mistake of 
crowding his stage. There are not more than four characters in 

whom he asks his readers to be interested,—the brothers Dyson, 

the doomed, unfortunate heroine, and her weakling of a husband. 
Yet the story is too pronouncedly and artificially Ibsenish. One 

can hardly help thinking that so clever and capable, as well as 
affectionate, a woman as Laura Arbuthnot—how very capable her 
interview with Gerald’s mother in the first chapter demonstrates 
—would have discovered the true character of that sensual 
Mephistopheles, the elder Dyson, long before she succeeds in 
doing so, and would have taken means to circumvent him. 
Although, too, an Ibsenite may justify Laura’s suicide at the 
end of the book as her only mode of escape from the difficulties 
by which she is surrounded, even he will allow that the morally 
fi .bhy, insanely jealous Gerald was not worth dying for. As has 
‘been hinted, all the leading characters are well drawn. The best 
is the younger Dyson. He is anexcellent specimen of the modern 
literary man whose practice is a good deal better than his preach- 





ing, and who is permanently improved by even temporary associa- 
tion with an essentially good, though unfortunate woman. 


Round the World with the Union Jack. With many Illustrations. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This little book contains a series of 
interesting sketches of the history of the principal British posses- 
sions,—Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, India, British Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula and Borneo, New Guinea, Hong-Kong, Australia and 
New Zealand, British North America, Central America and the 
West Indies, and the Cape of Good Hope, showing how each of 
them fell under the influence of Britain. The book is freely illus- 
trated, and is very suitable for school-prizes, being written with 
the laudable object of inspiring the young with a patriotic sense 
of the greatness and responsibilities of the British Empire; a 
feeling in which too many persons are lamentably deficient at the 
present day. The question of missionary effort, though alluded 
to in the preface, is not allowed to become obtrusively prominent 
in the book. 

The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By F.W. Puller. 
With a Preface by Edward, Bishop of Lincoln. (Longmans.)— 
Father Puller reviews in these seven Lectures—five were actually 
delivered ad clerum, and two have been subsequently added—the 
Roman claim to supremacy. The well-known passage in Irenzus, 
with the critical phrase ad hanc ecclesiam propter potentiorem 
principatitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam is discussed. 
Mr. Puller argues with force that convenire must mean “ resort 
to,” not “agree with.” The action of St. Cyprian is another 
important subject that is fully dealt with. After this we come to 
the Council of Nicwa, the proceedings at which certainly justify 
the remark, as regards the Roman claim, that “if Silvester was 
the infallible monarch of the Church, he certainly adopted the 
strangest methods for asserting his infallibility and his sovereign 
authority.” Father Puller has given us, within a moderate com- 
pass, a very useful résumé of the controversy. It may profitably 
serve as a corrective to the plea which Mr. Luke Rivington has 
lately put forth in support of his new allegiance. 

History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. 
Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. Translated from the German by Andrew 
Rutherford, B.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This volume 
carries on Professor Moeller’s account of the Christian Church 
from the end of the sixth century, at which it was left by his 
earlier volume, down to the beginning of the sixteenth. The 
scale on which the history is written in this continuation is 
necessarily somewhat smaller than before, for the space is larger, 
and the period more crowded with figures ; but all the substantial 
excellencies of Dr. Moeller’s work continue to be found in it, his 
profound learning and his calmly judicial temper being con- 
spicuous among them. We may instance, as exemplifying botb, 
the subject, at once obscure and closely touching upon controver- 
sies still full of life, of the revolt against orthodoxy and discipline 
made by the Albigenses and the allied sects in the twelfth century. 
The book is indeed primarily a book of reference. It does not 
pretend to give vivid and detailed descriptions, but it supplies the 
student with the means of making himself master of the subject. 
It is scarcely too much to say that from this point of view it is 
indispensable. Any one who may be called to give, whether 
orally or in writing, a view of some particular period in the first 
fifteen centuries, in relation to the growth and development of 
the Christian Church, cannot begin better than by consulting this 
standard work. 

The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. Edited by Alfred H. 
Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)—This is the completing volume of 
Mr. Miles’s scheme as it was originally planned out—‘‘ The Poets 
of the Century, from George Crabbe to Rudyard Kipling.” Seven 
previous volumes contained extracts from one hundred and fifty- 
one poets. The volume now before us gives us forty-four more, 
besides mentioning thirty other names. And among the forty- 
four are F. W. H. Myers, E. Myers, E. Dowden, R. Bridges, 
Andrew Lang, E. Gosse, W. C. Henley, Michael Field, Norman 
Gale, and William Watson. Verily, the race is inexhaustible. 
But even so, we have not done with the poets. Two more volumes 
and an appendix are to come, with one hundred and forty more, 
“and other writers.” (“Ac etiam,” by the way, is not good 
Latin ; “atque” always before a vowel.)—— With this volume may 
be mentioned another, with a kindred though less ambitious 
purpose. The Harp of Perthshire. Edited by Robert Ford. 
(Alex. Gardner.)—How many Perthshire poets does the reader 
suppose there to have been? One hundred, lacking five! And 
this from a single county of Scotland. The mind positively reels 
under the calculation of how many bards there are in the United 
Kingdom! And now the Colonies and India are hard at work 
rhyming. In this particular volume will be found not a few 
interesting pieces. 


By the late 


The Annual Register, 1893. (Longmans.)—This volume contains 
the customary parts, “‘ English History ” (why not “ British,” or 
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“The United Kingdom” ?), “Foreign and Colonial History,” a 
“Chronicle of Events,” “Retrospect of Literature, Science, and 
Art,” and “ Obituary of Eminent Persons.” It will be found a 
convenient summary, all subjects being treated as far as we have 
been able to examine the book, with an adequate knowledge, and 
with fairness. 

Many readers will welcome Selections from the Poems of Arthur 
Hugh Clough. (Macmillan.)—Those who admired the poet most, 
must have often wished that, as Matthew Arnold puts it, he 
would “ cut a smoother reed.” Here we have him at his smoothest. 
Rather more than half the volume is given to “The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich.” There are a few early poems. The other 
selections are chiefly from “ Dipsychus,’ and “Amours de 
Voyage.” 


We have received :—The Oficial Report of the Missionary Con- 
ference of the Anglican Communion. Edited by George A. Spottis- 
woode. (S.P.C.K.)—A word of hearty praise is due to the 
remarkable speed with which this volume (containing more than 
seven hundred pages) has been put together and carried through 
the press. The Conference was opened on the 28th of May in this 
year, by a sermon from the Bishop of Durham, and was carried on 
during the four following days. This notice is being written 
before the end of July. In the rush and bustle of modern life— 
in which topics of grave interest succeed each other with such 
haste—it is of essential importance that the record should not be 
delayed. The sections into which the proceedings were divided 
may be briefly indicated. These are—(1), The Missionary’s Vocation 
and Training ; (2), Religions to be Dealt With; (3), The Presenta- 
tion of Christianity; (4), Problems to be Solved (divided as to coun- 
tries) ; (5), Dangers to be Avoided ; (6), Methods to be Employed; 
(7), The Building-up of the Church; (8), Relations of Missions 
to the Church at Home. There was also a “ Woman’s Section,” 
in which some of the subjects were discussed with special relation 
to the work which women can do for the missionary cause. The 
topics discussed, both in written papers and in the debates which 
followed, were very various, and we cannot pretend even to 
enumerate them. It must suffice briefly to indicate the lines 
followed in one discussion, this subject being “ Polygamy,” one, 
by common consent, of extreme difficulty. Father Puller 
unhesitatingly affirms that no man can be admitted into the 
Church who remains a polygamist, nor can a woman who remains 
with a polygamist husband. Mr. R. Needham Cust excludes the 
man, but admits the woman. The Rev. W. S. Price (late C. M.S. 
Missionary) would admit both. The Bishop of Bloemfontein 
would exclude both. The Bishop of Lahore would admit both. 
The Rev. J. P. Farler (late Archdeacon of Magilo) would exclude 
both. Mr. Sydney Gedge would admit both. Bishop Selwyn 
and the Bishop of Idaho and Wyoming take the adverse view. 
Lord Stanmore is for admission, so is the Bishop of Jamaica. 
The Rev. Henry Barter is adverse. The Rev. I. Barkley Wood 
refuses baptism to the polygamist, but not to his wives. Finally, 
the Bishop of Capetown summed up adversely. To summarise, 
we have:—For denying baptism to both husbands and wives, 
seven; for denying it to the husbands, but conceding it to the 
wives, two; for conceding it to both, jive. 


Cruising in the Netherlands. By G. Christopher Davies. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—Mr. G. C. Davies has made himself the guide and 
friend of thousands of readers by his pleasant books about East 
Anglian rivers and lakes. He now invites us to go farther afield, 
issuing under this title “ A Handbook to Certain of the Rivers and 
Canals of Holland, Friesland, and the North of Belgium.” 
Amsterdam, the Zuyder Zee (soon, we suppose, to disappear), with 
its island of Urk and the Urkish damsels, Texel Stream, Haarlem, 
and Rotterdam, are among the places about which Mr. Davies 
gossips in a very pleasant fashion. From the same publishers 
we have also received Jarrold’s Illustrated Guides to Aldeburgh, 
Felixstowe, and Cromer. Murray’s Handbook to Scotland (John 
Murray) appears in a “ sixth edition,” which has been to a con- 
siderable extent rewritten and generally revised to bring it up to 
date. From Mr. E. Stanford we have received new editions of 
The Tourist’s Guide to South Devon, by R. N. Worth; Tourist’s 
Guide to North Devon, by same Author; and Tourist’s Guide to 
West Riding of Yorkshire, by the late G. Phillips Bevan, revised by 
R. N. Worth. 











Some Recent Sermons Preached at St. Saviour’s, Denmark Park. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—There is some excellent matter in this 
little volume, published, we observe, to help forward a local good 
work —School-room and Parish-hall. We would specially note the 
sermon on “ Hell,” by the Vicar, as an admirable piece of teaching, 
both courageous and modest in expression; and the Easter-Day 
sermon, by “J. G. M.S.” An appendix gives some particulars 


of the need which has to be supplied. A Sunday-school, num- 





London School Board. For this, and for other parochial purposes 
a new building is urgently required. But a purchaser will get 
more than his money’s worth in the volume, without taking into 
account the good use to which such money may be put. = 


The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1893. By T. A 
Coghlan. (C. Potter, Sydney.)—This is the seventh issue of this 
volume. It has been brought up to date with revised statistics, &, 
We may direct special attention to the chapter on “ Banking,” 
and to that on the “Import and Export of Sheep.” The figures 
in the latter are peculiarly interesting. 


Scotch Deer-Hounds and their Masters. By George Cupples, 
With Memoir by James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—The deer-hound is the aristocrat among dogs. His 
shape, his manners, combine to give him this distinction; as a 
sporting dog his day is over. The stalker is much more likely to 
kill without the aid of a dog than with it, though he may now and 
then lose a wounded deer which his dogs would have recovered for 
him. Still, the animal’s raison d’¢tre has not altogether ceased. As 
a companion he has very high qualities, though his intelligence is 
not very large, except in one or two special directions. All about 
the creature, what he was and what he is, with other matters, 
reaching as far as the prehistoric dog, may be found in this 
volume. It concludes with a most interesting memoir of the 
author. George Cupples is known to most readers as the writer of 
“The Green Hand,’ a sea-novel, for which his one naval ex- 
perience, eighteen months on a voyage to India and back, gave 
him material. It was Cupples’s solitary trial of the sea. 


A History of the Christian Church during the First Six Centuries, 
By 8. Cheetham, D.D. (Macmillan.)—Canon Cheetham’s book is 
of necessity somewhat dry. To deal with six hundred years ina 
space of something between four and five hundred moderate-sized 
pages requires no small amount of compression. Detail is of course 
out of the question, and without detail it is difficult to be in- 
teresting. It is to be remarked also that the period has no homo- 
geneous character. Doubtless there are satisfactory reasons for 
the division of time ; but the first three hundred years of Christian 
history are so different from the next three hundred that they 
can hardly be treated together except in the fashion of a chronicle. 
Still, Canon Cheetham, thanks to his thorough knowledge of his 
subject, has accomplished, in part at least, his object. “As a 
guide to those who make themselves acquainted with the principal 
documents from which the History is drawn,” it is eminently 
satisfactory. The references to authorities are very full, 

In the “Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” under the general 
editorship of Mr. George Lawrence Gomme (Elliot Stock), we have 
a volume of Ecclesiology, edited by F. A. Milne. There is a special 
interest in the contents of this volume, as Mr. Gomme points out, 
“because of the great changes which have nearly everywhere 
taken place under the specious name of ‘ restoration.’ ” 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—Dicks's Complete Edition of 
Shakespere’s Works. With Illustrations and a Memoir. (J. Dicks.) 
—More than a thousand double-columned pages, sufficiently well 
printed, for a shilling. The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
With Illustrations. (Religious Tract Society.)—Two editions, 
varying in the thickness of the paper on which they are printed. 
The Fair Maid of Perth. One of the “ Dryburgh Edition ” of 
the “ Waverley Novels.” (A. and C. Black.)—Only three more 
volumes remain to be published.—Jnebriety or Narcomania: its 
Etiology, Pathology, Treatment, and Jurisprudence. By Norman 
Kerr, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.)—A third edition in a large degree 
rewritten, and with considerable additions. Register of Exeter 
College (Rectors, Fellows, and other Foundationers), with History of 
the College. By the Rev. C. W. Boase, M.A. (Clarendon Press, 
for Oxford Historical Society.) Prolegomena to the Study of 
Hegel’s Philosophy. By William Wallace, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) —Second edition, revised and augmented. National Life 
and Character: a Forecast. By Charles H. Pearson. (Mac- 
millan.)——The Teachers’ Handbook of Slijd. By Otto Salomon. 
(Philip and Son.) Holiday Papers, Second Series. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)——The Woman in White. 
By Wilkie Collins. (Chatto and Windus.)—A cheap edition. 


MaGazInes AND SeRIAL Pusiications.—We have received 
the following for August:—Part 35 of A History of the English 
People, the Magazine of Art, the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Woman at Home, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Bookman, 
Chambers’s Journal, the Humanitarian, the Monthly Packet, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Boy’s Own Paper, London Society, St. Nicholas, 
Atalanta, the Expositor, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, 
Natural Science, the Sunday Magazine, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the United 
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the Girl’s Own Paper, the Newbery House Magazine, the Sunday 
at Home, Pall Mall Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Idler, the 
Month, the Forum, the Natural History of Plants (Part 4), the 
Indian Magazine and Review, Science Progress, Westminster Review, 
Baconiana, the Essex Review, the Artist, the New Quarterly Musical 
Review, the New Science Review, the Monist, the American Journal of 
Politics, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Record of Technical and 
Secondary Education, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, and 


the Portfolio. 








(For Publications of the Week see neat page.) 








“LIBERTY” 
LIBERTY & CO. ee 
FABRICS TWILL SILK. 
FOR A NUVELTY FOR THE SEASON. 


i ; A bright, pure Silk, printed in England exclusively 
SEASIDE DRESSES for Liberty and Co., with small Floral, Sprig, and 
eT VNS Conventional Designs in white on various coloured 
FETE GOV 
& grounds of selected soft, fast shades. Will wash 
AND perfectly. Very effective for Seaside Dresses and 
TY BLOUSES. Blouses. 27 in. wide. Price 3s. 11d. per yard. 
DAI 
Patterns Post-free. Summer Patterns Post-jfree. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo $k E R. 
ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANE, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, | 


SMEDLEY'S. 


| 
| 
MATLOCE. | 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week, 


tS alee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


a aes HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 
$ Heap Master: F. C, MAXWELL, M.A., LL.M. 
Careful training in character and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work. 


HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 
HIGH-CLASS BOY’S SOHOOL. 
Principal, Rev. F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc., assisted by several Universit 
ae Comforts. Public School Training.—Apply to Principal, F. W. 











T. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD BRIDGE, 
LEWISHAM, S.E. 
(Founded under a Scheme o' the Enduwed Schools Commissioners.) 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOYS, 

Head-Master: CHARLES M. STUART, M.A,, F.C.S., F.1.C., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The College furnishes a Modern Education for Boys between ten and seventeen 
years of age, who are preparing for a Commercial, Manufacturing, or Profes- 
sional career. 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN for the WINTER TERM on WEDNESDAY, 
September 12th, 1894. 

Special attention is paid to the requirements of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and to all branches of Physical Science, Boarding Fee, £40 per 
anuum; Tuition Fees, £9, £12,and £15. Day and Boarder Entrance Scholar- 
sbips will be awarded on the result of examination on September llth next. 

The Prospectus, Applications for Entrance, and other particulars, may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


T IGHER CAMBRIDGE.—FROEBELand ADVANCED 
i EXAMINATIONS.—STU DENTS PREPARED, in Classes connected with 
the North London Collegiate School, under the Superintendence of Miss BUSS. 
Arrangements made for Boarding in the Neighbourhood.—Address, the Head- 
Mistress, Miss TOPLIS, L.C.P., 145 Camden Road, N.W. 


RANCE.—PRIVATE EDUCATION.—A FRENCH 

LADY (Protestant), with highest references, RECEIVES a few YOUNG 

LADIES in her comfortable Home. Best Masters Fine air; healthy situation. 
—Letters may be addressed to Mademoiselle NORELE, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 








CHOOL TRANSFER, GIRLS.’ — First-rate flourishing 
iN SCHOOL to be DISPOSED of, or PARTNER TAKEN. Capital required, 
£600 to £1,500. Family reasons for change.—“ X, Y.,’’ 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 





| Many persons suffer from headache and 
nevralgia, which are caused by strained 
| vision, and could be cured by the use of 
proper glasses, though ordinary spectacles 
would be useless.—For fuller information, 
see “Our Eyzs,” by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
EYES I G H T, Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Author 
| personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
| OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE 
| THEM,?’’ post-free, 1s. 


365 SHAVES FOR 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to 
last a year. 
VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 64d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., & 
2s.6d.; VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1s., 2s., & 3s. 


THE 1894 BUDGET. 
HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
“DEATH ODUTIHE S,” 


AND LEAVE YOUR CAPITAL INTACT. 


Apply for particulars to THE IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ASON COLLEGE BIRMINGHAM 
(WITH QUEEN’S FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
PriycipaL—Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A., Cantab.; D.Sc., Lond. 


SESSION 1894-95. 





STRAINED 














THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER let. 


Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Examinations in 
Arts and Science aud the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London; for Students of Civil, Mechanieal, or Electrical Engineering ; 
and for those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of applied 
Science. Students may, however, attend any class or combination of classes. 


There i; also a Faculty of Medicine, A Syllabus containing full particulars is 
published by Messrs, Cornish, New Street, Birmingham, Price 6d.; by post 7d. 


_ASYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full informa- 
tion as to the various lec ures and laboratory courses, lecture days and hours, 
fees, entrance and other scholarships, prizes, &c., is published by Messrs, Cornish, 
New Street, Birminzham. Price 6d.; by post 8d. 

Further information may be obtained on avplication to 
GEO. H, MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 





EYMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE- 

! MONG iR, M.A., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 1st class 
classical honours, would be glad to RECEIVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
Pablic Scuvols, &c. The few already prepared very successful, Individual atten- 
tion to any amount, Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807, Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &¢., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—_MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 20th. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

_4 modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, S.E. 











URGENT APPEAL. 


ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Patron—THE QUEEN, 
JUSTICE TO 109,000 SUFFERING CHILDREN, 








The object of the Society is that no child shall live an unendurable life. 

348 Branches exist in England, Wales, and Ireland. 

The suffering Obildren of 23,000,000 of the population are under its care. 

£45,000 a year is expended on its work for them. 

It bas discovered aud protected the following Children :— 

25,437 suffering from violence. 

62,887 -uffering from neglect and starvation. 

12,663 suffering from exposure for begging. 

4,460 suffering from immorality. 
3,205 suffering from improper employments. 

These were in all ranks of life, and have all been made happier—being better 
clothed and fed and treated. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR, in moving, in the House of Lords, the second readirg 
of the Society’s Bill to amend its Cbarter, said :—** Parliament has already given 
its sanction, for the purpose of protecting children from cruelty...... Happily 
those who have been instrumental in putting the existing Act into operation 
have exhitited care, discretion, and a tact...... which has proved that your Lord- 
ships may well enable additional power to be exercised.” 

THIRD LIST of DONATIONS towards the £5,009 urgently required to meet 
deficit on last year. 


Mr. and Mrs, Frank Mor- | Constance, Marchioness of 





FIGOM 1.0 cco cee ese coheh,0OO O O}| Lothian di naka de £5 00 
Lord Burton... ... ... .. 100 0 0O/| J. Harris Sanders, Esq. ... 5 0 0 
Sir Thos. Storey... ... .. 100 0 0/|P.S. Melvill, Esq. ... ... 5 0 0 
Sir W. Gilstrap ... ... ... 100 0 0 {| Chas, Seely, Esq.... ... ... 5 0 0 
Francis Peek, Esq. ... .. 100 0 O/| Mrs. F.H. Gossage ... ... 5 0 0 
Miss Holy ... ... ss. oe 100 6 O| Ed. Brocklehurst, Esq. .., 200 
J. Ruston, Esq. ... ... «- 50 0 O/} SmallerSums ... ... 616 0 
The Countess of Yar- | —_— 

borough ... 30 0 £1,648 16 0 


ach ate 354 0 | A 
Mrs. A. B. Winterbotham 20 0 0! Previously acknowledged 1,186 7 6 
Lady Arthur Wellesley ... 10 0 0) a 
The Earl of Yarborough ... 5 0 0} Total ... wc co ceochaoas 3S 6 
Chairman of Executive Committee—The Earl of ANCASTER. 
Hon, Director—Kev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
Treasurer—J. H. D. RYDER. 
Auditors—Gerarp VAN DE LINDE and Sow, 
Bankers —CouTts and Co. 
CENTRAL OrFIcE—7 HARPUR STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ITUATION WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 


taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Excellent reference from last 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower Richmond Road, Putney, 8.W. 


IVY PEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 














scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
wordsr.—Add “ss, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——_@——_ 
Andom (BR.), We Three and Troddles, Cr 8VO ..c.sssesssssssseeeerreeenes (Marsden) 3/6 
Art Note-Book for Northern Italy, 18M0 ...........cseecsscereerseeeesssees (Simpkin) 4/6 
Book of Absurdities, by an Old Volunteer, cr 8vo.. ..(Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Caine (H.), Manxman, cr 8v0...... oaanuoninen seeseeee a BT ....(Heinemann) 6/0 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisley, 8vo ............ ...(Macmillan) 18/0 
Cust (R. N.), Evangelisation of the non-Christian World, or 8vo......(Luzac) 6/0 
Drouin (F.), Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, cr 8vo ...(P. Lund) 1/6 
Guirandon (T. G. De), Bolle Falbe Manual de la Foule, cr &vo...... «.(Luzac) 6/0 
Hill (H.), Rajah’s Second Wife, cr 8V0 ......++.. otha evseeeeeee(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hollwood Mystery, the, Cr 8V0......--+.cccseeseseeceeseesensetceeseree senses (W. Stevens) << 


Jones (C.), Hypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves, 12mo (Bliss, Sands, & Co.) 2/ 
Kelvin (ora The Scleonier Tactics of a Orystal, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Lehmann (R.), Conversational Hints for Young Shooters (Chatto & Windus) 1/6 
Medley (D. J.), Student’s Manual of English Constitution, cr 8vo (Blackwell) 10/6 
Meyer (F.B.), The Bells of 18, 8v0.0+...s00.c0e00008 -eeeecee-seseeeee(Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Millais (J. G.), Game- Birds and Shooting Sketches, 8Vo ......... (Sotheran) net 18/0 
Practical Reflections on Every Verse of Isaiah, cr 8vo ............ (Longmans) 4/6 
Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, & his Time, by E. Michel, Pt. I.(Heinemann) 2/6 
Sanderson (R. E.), What is the Church? 12mo vu(W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Saunders (M.), Beautiful Joe, cr 8vo... ..... shcseastvenuebl -(Jarrold) 3/0 
Smith (J.8.), Collected Mathematical Papers of, . (Oxford Univ. Press) 63/0 
Stay-at-Home Husbands and How to Manage them, er 8vo... (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Taylor (Wm.), History of the English Bible, cr 8vo...... (Baptist Tract Soc.) 4/6 
Weissmann (A.), Effect of External Influences on Development, 8vo (Frowde) 2/0 
Wright (M. P.), Friendship of Nature, S2m0......... sessecseceeeeree. (Macmillan) 3/0 












RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 
ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 
ing. ‘ome care and comforts. Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
term. Games, gym., sca-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 


London, N.W. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
MODERATE EXPENDITURE.—This town offers special attractions as 
a place of residence to Retired (flicers, Anglo-Indians, and all persons desiring 
educational advantages for both Boys and Girls, combined with economy. The 
air is exceptionally bracing, house rent and expense of living are moderate ; 
fishing and boating on the Broads; fine golf links. GRAMMAR SCHOOL for 
BOYS (endowed),—a thorough classical or commercial education ; large staff 
of University masters ; laboratory, workshop, and all modern accessories. Terms, 
£6 a year. HIGH tOHOOL for GIRLS (Church Schools Company). Prepara- 
tion for public examinations ; certificated mistresses, Terms, 9, 12, or 15 guineas a 
year. Boarding-houses in connection with both schools.—Apply, Rev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, M.A., School House; Miss M. L. JOHNSON, B.A., the High 
School. 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES —Principal: Miss D‘/ESTERR¥-HUGHES 
(ate High School Hea'-Mistress). HKesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Oare. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcaBisHop of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Kight Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev F. 0. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone ; Parents 
of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent. 


DUCATION forthe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 

‘4 One of the oldest and most successful Schools in the North-West of 

England has, owing to its enlargement, VACANCIES for TWO BOARDERS. 

Ten fully qualified Re-ident Mistresse 1 Sea-air, Gymnasium, and Sanatorium. 

Principal: Graduate in Honours ‘‘ Newnham Oollege.”’ Inclusive Fees, from 

80 Guineas. Highest references since 1860.—Arply, “LIVERPOOL,” care of 
Morley Sherriff and Co., Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.O. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Dip!omée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town; beautifuliy situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
ences.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss S.CARR. The 

School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 




















ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
—President, H.R.H the Docuess of Fire.—Prepares for all Medical 
Diplomas and Degrees vpen to Women. Total fees for School and Hospital, £95. 
For prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, &., apply to the Dean, Dr, SUPHIA 
JEX-BLAKE, or to the SECRETARY, Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, 





ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 

FORTABLE HOME for KNGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

the study of languages, music, and art, Healthy situation and excellent sani‘a- 

tion. Highest references, both German and Hnglish, Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Fraulein LANGE. 


VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Th. 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SOR LOM 
the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fino Arts) will BEGIN 
on 2nd, e Introductor ect i i 
fessor M. J, M. Hit, M.A., D.Sc, FLRS.  ” "Pe Siven, at 3 p.m, by Pro. 


PROFESSORS, 


F, Althaus, Ph.D. ... German, 


ark ert B.Se.Assoc., M.Tnst. 9 wrechanie al Engineering 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.. ss os ie Ee Sanskrit. 
oF G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., amen: er. a Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
-G.8. aa one eve +3 _ smid Professorship). 
Fredk. Brown .,_— ss ws ove Fine Arts (Slade Professorship), 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ... Pali and Buddhist Literature, 
Antonio Farinelli, LB... es + Italian Language and Literature 
-- 4, Fleming, M-A., D.Sc. te. ee Bleotrical Engineering, . 
. C, Foster, B.A., F, oe ove oss ysics (Quain Prof i 
H.S. Foxwell, M.A... se Political 5 ore yma 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B... _... { 74isprndence and Constitutional Law 


and History, 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Mathematics, 
A. E, Housman, M.A, oon pine 


.» Latin, 
English Language and i 

W.P. Ker, MA, ou oem f (Onnin Profconeshipent Literature 
Ls eed, a ieGe. eee oe ons a vale and Literature, 

ev. Dr. D. W. Marks... ose ove ebrew (Goldsmid Professorshi 
F. C. Montague, M.A. ae ink «. History. ship). 
A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D... .. Roman Law. 
F. W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc.... Bite «. Botany (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. mn .. Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.0.L. ... ... Egyptology. ‘ 
= Arthur Platt, M.A. ... ean «. Greek. 

acant... se oe pn aa .. Archeology (Yates Professorship), 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. ... ass Goneoaie tlie P) 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S. oes .. Chemistry. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. ete Mies Arabic and Persian, 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. oni Physiology (Jodrell Professorship), 


T. Roger Smith, KR.ILBA, 2, Architecture. 
§ Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Gro 
4 — LL.D. we ow ow" professorship). gic (Grote 
‘MintcE _ ee, = sae } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 


. fe ; Zoology and Comparative Anato 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.B.S. ... | Wolzell Professorsbin) my 


L. L. Price, M.A. ... ae ovo +» Statistics (Newmarch Lecturer), 


Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The rega- 
lations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary, 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E, 

The WINTER SESSION of 1994-95 will OPEN on MONDAY, October 1st, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.m. by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, D.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

_Yhree Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September— 
viz., one of £150 and one of £60, in Chemistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s students; one of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s students. ; 

fcholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Ses- 
sional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The New Laboratories and Club Rooms were opened on June 9th by H.R.!. 
the Duke of Connaught, K.G., President of the Hospital. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be malo 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental stu- 
dents and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgiugs is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students 
into their houses, 

For prospectuses and all particular:, apply to the Medical Secretary. 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds, Number of in-patients last year, 10,599 ; out-patients, 127,094; 
accidents, 10,321. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1893, 1,575. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Forty qualified appointments are made annually. Dressers, 
clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appoiated every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PR1IzES :—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. Numer- 
ous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reducticn 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sous of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students” 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropoli‘an District, Hast London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 


For further information apply personally, or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions at the Universities, and 5) 
Scholarships at the School, Special preparations for Army and other 
Examinations. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
on poe apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


OLWYN BAY.—Miss BARLOW, COED PELLA, 

receives a limited number of GIRLS, boarders, who will receive a First- 

class Education, with irdividual care. Ciimate excel.ent; winters mild and free 
from fogs. 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, aud Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obt. ined, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Kequirements to R, J. 
BEEVOX, M.A., 8 Laucuster Place, Strand, 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. Hartridge, at 4p.m., followed by Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Lord Knutsford, G.C.M.G. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at Café Verrey, Mr. C. Macnamara in the chair, Dinner 
Secretary, Dr. Colcott Fox. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for Dental 
Students on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees.—£115 in one sum on entrance, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in tix 
payments. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special departments. 


Prospectus and all information on application to 
WALTER G. SPENCER, Dear. 





CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea thy losatity on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and otbers.—For Prospic:us, apply, Miss HMATU, Farzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S,0., S, Devon. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 





MR. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE. 





SIXTEEN GUINEAS 


TOUR TO ROME, 


FLORENCE, MILAN, AND LUCERNE. 





LECTURES BY 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AND PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 





The following 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH.—Leave London 9.55 a.m. Dinner will be 

: served at Ostend in the Belgian carriages. MONDAY’S party, by short sea 

E passage, see Prospectus. 

SECOND DAY.—Arrive at Basle about half-past 6, where breakfast (café 
complet) will be served ; leave Basle at 10,10 a.m., arriving in Lucerne at 
1,37 p.m. 





THIRD DAY.—Leaving Lucerne at 10,20 a.m., the journey will be taken by the | 


St. Gothard Tunnel to Milan, over one of the most remarkable railways in 
the world, and through scenery almost unsurpassed for grandeur and beauty. 
Milan will be reached at 7.32p.m., and dinner and first-class accommodation 
will be arranged for in the Hotels Continental, Grand Bretagne, and De la 
Ville, the best in the city. Luncheon at Goeschenen. 

FOURTH DAY.—The day will be spent in seeing Milan. The party will leave 
Milan at 8.30p.m. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner in Milan. 

FIFTH DAY.—Arrive in Rome at 10a,m. Hotel accommodation will be provided 
for seven days in Rome at the following hotels (the names are given in alpha- 
betical order) :—Anglo-American Hotel, Grand Hotel, Hotel Marini, Hotel 
Minerva, Hotel Roma, Hotel Royale, and Hotel Russie. At the conclusion 
of the term in Rome members of the party can prolong their stay in Rome, 
visit any other part of Italy, or break the journey at any of the principle 


towns on their return, at their own expense, within a period of forty-five days | 


is the Itinerary :— 


from leaving London. Those who return in the direct conducted party will 
travel as follows :— 


FIRST DAY HOMEWARD.—Leave Rome at 9 a.m., arriving at Florence 2.30 

| p.m., dining and staying at the Hotels Cavour, Minerva, and Milano. Lunch 

| at Chiusi. 

| SECOND DAY will be spent in seeing Florence. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
will be provided. The journey from Florence to London can be made as. 

| desired. Coupons for a day’s hotel accommodation, consisting of breakfast, 

| lunch, and dinner, bed, lights, and attendance will be provided, and can be 
used either at Milan, Hotel Continental; at Basle, Hotel Victoria; at 
Strasburg, Hotel Englisherhof ; or at Brussels, Hotel de L’Empereur or de 
L’Univers, As the parties travel at such irregular times on the homeward 
journey, it is impossible to arrange for meals en route, and this fact is 
taken into consideration in calculating the cost of the tour. 

Those who travel vid Calais or Boulogne will leave London on Monday, 
arriving in Rome, and leaving Rome a day earlier than the Ostend section. 
They will either travel by Laon, Delle to Basle, or by Paris to Turin. We have: 
not yet settled which route will be taken, but one of them will be adopted 
exclusively. Those who take the short sea route will pay seventeen guineas, 
the extra guinea entitling them, in addition to the more expensive journey, to 
an extra coupon for one day’s complete pension at the Hotel Brighton, Rus do 
Rivoli, Paris, on the homeward journey. 





ide i i i bd i i 


EXTENSIONS ARRANGED TO NAPLES, VENICE, AND THE ITALIAN LAKES. 





MR. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE 


HAS ALSO 


A TOUR DE LUXE 


ARRANGED 


THROUGH ITALY. 


Accompanied by Mr. H. BOYD CARPENTER (son of the Bishop of Ripon). 
FIFTY GUINEAS. 





The following 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th.—Leave London at 11 a.m., vid Dover and 
Calais. Luncheon will be served at the Calais buffet. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th, will be spent in Rheims. Mr. H, Boyd 
Carpenter will lecture on ‘Jeanne d’Arc” and “ Oolbert.” An opportunity 
will be afforded of visiting the magnificent Gothic Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
where the French Kings were crowned; the fine Abbey Church of San Remi, 
begun in 1049; and the Archbishop’s palace, dating from the fifteenth | 
century. Rheims will be left on Tuesday night in the Pullman carriage | 
train, at a corresponding hour to the hour of arrival on Monday. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th.—Café complet will be served at Basle; } 
luncheon, dinner, bed, and breakfast will be provided at the Schweizerhof or 
Luzernerhof hotels—the best hotels in Lucerne. An opportunity will be 
afforded for a journey round the Lake of Lucerne, or a visit to the Lion, or 
the Cathedral. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th.—Leavirg Lucerne at 10.20 a.m., the journey 
will be taken by the St. Gothard tunnel to Milan, over one of the most 
remarkable railways in the world, and through scenery almost unsurpassed 
for grandeur and beauty. Milan will be reached at 7.32 p.m., and dinner | 
and first-class accommodation will be arranged for in the Hotels Continental 
und De la Ville, the best in thecity. Luncheon at Goeschenen, 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th, and SUN. 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 16th, will be spent in Milan. Mr. H. Boyd Carpenter 
will lecture on “The Visconti and the Condottieri.”’ | 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th.—Leave Milan for Venice by the train de luae. | 
Hotel accommodation will be provided at Venice in Hotel Grand and Hotel | 
Dan‘eli, the two best hotels in Venice. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, and WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, will 





be spent in Venice, and Mr. H. Boyd Carpenter will lecture on (1) ‘* Venice 
and the Supremacy of the Seas,” (2) ‘* Paoli Sarpi.” 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th.—Proceed by train de luxe to Bo’ogna, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Visit Ravenna from Bologna, returning the 





is the Itinerary :— 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22.—The party will proceed to Florence by train 
de luxe, 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 25th, and WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, will be spent 
in Florence, and Mr. H. Boyd Carpenter will lecture on “ Dante,” “ Savona- 
rola,” ** Giotto,”” “ Machiavelli,” and “ The Medici,” 

SEPTEMBER 26th.—The party will proceed to Pisa, where Mr. H, Boyd 
Carpenter will lecture on “* The Story of her Ruin,” 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27ch.—Siena will be the next point of interest 
visited, 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th.—The train de luxe will proceed to Rome, where 
hotel accommodativun will be provided for the following eight days at tha 
Grand Hotel, Hotel Marini, Hotel Roma, Hotel Royale, Hotel Russie (these 
names are given in alphabetical order), Mr. Boyd Carpenter will be obliged 
to return to England after visiting Siena, but during the stay in Rome 
Archéeacon Farrar will lecture on “ Early Christian Rome,” aud Professor 
Rodolfo Lanciani, Professor of Archxology in the University of Rome, will 
lecture on “ Classical Rome,” The excursions to the Appian Way, Hadrian’s 
Villa, &c., and the drives through Rome, can be booked, if desired, at the 
rates described on pp. 14-16 of the Prospectus, 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6th.—The train de luze will proceed to Naples, where 
hotel accommodation will be provided for six days at Parker’s, Vesuve, and 
West End hotels. 

Lectures will be given by Signor Spadoni. 

The excursions to Capri and Vesuvius will be organised at reduced rates, b wi 
the cost of these must be paid by the members of the party who take them, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12th.—The train de luzxe will leave Naples in the after- 

noon, and will procecd direct to Milan, where one day’s hotel accommodation 
will be provided, The party will then proceed homeward as desired from 
Milan, first-class tickets being provided, but no arrangement being made for 
sleeping cars, as some may wish to travel by day and some by night. 

Two hotel coupons for one day each, which may be used on any date, will be 


same night, Mr, H. Boyd Carpenter wiil lecture on “ The Exile of Dante.” | provided for Lucerne, or Basle, and Paris, 








FURTHER PARTICULARS OF ABOVE TOURS ON APPLICATION TO 
Mr. T. H. BISHOP, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Messer: 
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Just ready. | 


THE “NEW AUTONYM.” 


[Just ready. 


Feap. 24mo, 23., cloth; paper, 1s, 6d, 


MAD SIR UCHTRED of the HILLS. By S. R. 


Crockett, Author of “The Stickit Minister,” and “ The Raiders,” now in their SEVENTH and SIXTH 


EDITIONS respectively. 
* Exceedingly well written.”—Daily News. 





The ANARCHIST PERIL. By Felix Dubois. 


Translated and Enlarged, with the Author’s permission, by RALPH DERECHEF, With a Chapter on 
« ANARCHISM IN ENGLAND,” by the Trans’ator. Freely Illustrated from Anarchist propsganda, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 





NEW NOVEL BY MARY C. ROWSELL. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls, 6d. 


The FRIEND of the PEOPLE. By Mary C. 


RowsELt, Author of “ Traitor or Patriot,” ‘‘ Thorndyke Manor,” “ Patronella,” &c. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital .......... paaiensawl +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.......scccssessesee — « 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Qolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





OLIDAY SEASON 1894, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS 


AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, * } Seos, 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
aHowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT AOOCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fullparticu- 
fars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Blectric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MAODONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MAODONALD, J Secretaries, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fesvion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
mm casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
Londcn, W.0, 





Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror AUGUST. 


Sm Wiir1am Harcourts Bupeet. By Lord 
Farrer. 

THE WitcH OF ENDOR AND ProressorR Hvxtey. 
By Andrew Lang. 

Wuy not Municipan PawnsHors? By Robert 
Donald, 

THe FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PeorLtk. A Talk with Sir George Grey. By 
James Milne, 

AN ALPINE JoURNAL, By W. M. Conway. 

THE ART OF THE NOVELIST. By the late A elia 
B. Fdwards, 

Tue Home oR THR BARRACK FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF THE STATE. By Mrs. Barne't. 

How Wer Tuink or Tones and Music. By R. 
Wallaschek. 

THe Poticy oF Lanour. By Clem Edwards. 

INTELLECTUAL LIBBRTY AND CONTEMPORARY 
CaTHoLicismM. By the Author of “ The Policy of 
the Pope. 

London: IsnisterR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.C 





Just published, 


HE DIDACHE or TEACHING 

of the TWELVE APOSTLES, Restorei to its 

Original State from Various Sources, with Intro. 

duction, Translation, and Notes, by C, H. Hoo.e, 

M,A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Syo, 90 pp, 
2s. 6d, net, 2s. 94. post-free. 


D. Nott, 270 Strand, London. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEa-LiKE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea Its active principle 
being a gentle nerve stimulant, sapplies the needed 
energy without unduly exc.ting the system. 

Sotp 1n Packets & Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1872, 








GOLD MEDAL 





USE 
rR Y's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oo Cc 8 (A. 


‘There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





Sra atirazsi 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS, 


Just published, the First Half-Volume, cloth, 12s, 64. 
net, and the Fourth Part, 2s. 6d. net, of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, 
and Distribution. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER VON 
MARILAUN, Professor of Bot i i 
versity of Vienna, ee ee 

pare By F. ¥. M.A., D.Sc., 

Juain Professor o: ie Sigg University College, 


With the Assistance of MARIAN BUS 
MARY EWART, BS” ane 


With about 1,000 Original Woodcut I} i 
* 16 Plates in Colours, matentions and 


*,* The Work will be completed in Four Half. 
Volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d. each net 
issued at intervals of four months; and in Sixteen 
Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each net. 





» and 


«The work is one of first-rate importance, and not 
less remarkavle for its technical details and scientific 
accuracy than for its lucid exposition and charm of 
style.’—Speaker. 





In course of publication in Volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d, each. 


BLACKIE’S 
SCHOOL & HOME LIBRARY. 


A Selection of the Best and Most Interesting Books, 
carefully edited to render them suitable for 
young readers, 
Now ready. 

Marryat’s New Forest. 
Mitfora’s Our Village. 
Waterton’s Wanderings, 
Dana’s Before the Mast, | Southey’s Lite of Neleon, 
Franklin’s Autobiography | Lamb’s Tales. 

*,* Two volumes of this Library wi!l be issued on 

the lst of each month, 

‘* The new series promises to be one which all who 
have to select books for young readers will do well to 
keep in mind,”—Scotsman. 


Scott’s Talisman. 
Basket of Flowers. 
Anson's Voyage. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
OLD BAILEY. 


The 
United Service Magazine. 


ConTENTS FoR AUGUST. Puice Two Shillings. 
The Naval Defence cf the Empire. 
Sir Jutivs Vocer, 
K.C.M.G., formerly Premier of New Zealand, 
Modern Strategy : a Discussion. 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wotsetey, K.P.; 
Colonel LAsce.uEs, D,A.G. ; 
Colonel Hon, N. G. Lytrextos ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ktrxwoop, &c. 
Our Volunteer Army. ba “ig 
The United States Military Academy at West Point. 
NDREW T. SIBBALD, 
The Training Squadron. A LATE SQUADRON OFFICER. 
Tom Flaherty’s Ghost. 
The Naval Batt'e of To-Morrow. 
Sir Hope Grant: a Study. 
Our Empty Ranks. 2 
TheWar-Power of Good Shooting. § 
Round Foreign Battlefields: Spicheren. 
Colonel Maurice. 
Bear-Shooting in Cashmere Thirty Years Ago. 
Lieutenan!-Colonel MORLEY. 
The Naval Lessors of the Brazilian Revolt. 
JoHN LEYLAND. 


H. W. Witsoy. 
An ADMIRER. 


A Liye ADJUTANT. 


Correspondence, Review?, &c. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


And at all Railway Stat‘ons and Book:ellers’. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
AUGUST. Price 2s, 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

sas = ad Commons: A Dratoaur. By H. D. 
Trai!l. 

RELIGION AND Human Evotution. By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S., wita a Note by Benjamin Ki?d. 
Tue OUTSKIRTS OF KuROPE. By J. D. Rees, C.LE_ 
AN IrisH LANDLORD’s Bupaet. By T. W. Ru-sell, 

M.P. 

An EnGuisH SHELL, By A. C, Benson. 

DEBASED SILVER AND British TrapDE. by E. EF. 
Isemenger, Colonial Treasurer to the Straics 
Settlements. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. By A. Symons Eccles, M.B. ; 

Tue Position OF WOMEN IN InpusTRY. By Mis 
H. Dendy. 

Tur Heroic Courtet. By St. Loe Strachey. . 

CoLtiery EXPLosions ANB Coat-Dust. By W. N. 
Atkirson, ‘ a 

Mar@aret. By the Author of “ A Siudy in Colour. 


London: Epwakp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 


ConrTENTS. 
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WEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “MARCELLA.” 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. ode, Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








O BRITISH and FOREIGN AUTHORS. — F. 
TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, Chicago, U.S.A., solicits correspondence 
with Authors of repute in fiction and general literature. The Copyright Laws 
now protect literary property by simultaneous publication in the United States 
and Great Britain. Treaty for absolute purchase of Author's rights, or publica- 
tion, on royalty if desired. Prompt reply in every instance will be made. 
Address, F. TENNYSON NEELY, care of OC, MITOHELL and CO,, 12 and 13 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 





O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The AUGUST CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and 
will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 





PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.0,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





| eapuneessiaenenn ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—_—@—— 


1848, 


£18,000,000 
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ace 


ComPaANIEs, 
Outside Page sieccccrssrrcerseees £14 14 O| Inside Page wccccccssrorsessserer £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 
neice. 


_— eae Yearly. —_ Quarterly. 
eluding postage to any part of the Uni yearly. 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. Damrey 
AND Upnam’s, 288 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tun 
INTERNATIONAL News ComPANy, 83 and 85 Duane Street, N:w 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s LiBRary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A, E. T. WATSON. 


THE GROUSE. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rey. H. A. MacrpHerson, 
SHOOTING. By A. J. Stuart-WortLEy.—COOKERY, By Grorce SaintssurRy, 





With 13 Illustrations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn, 
and Various Diagrams in the Text, Crown 8yo, 5s. 
[Just published. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, 5s. 


The PARTRIDGE. Narvrat History. By the Rev. 
H. A Macpuerson.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-WortLEey.— 
COOKERY. By Georce Saintspury. With 11 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions and Vignette by A. Thorburn, A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and C. 
Whymper, and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 





RECORDS of the INFANTRY MILITIA 


BATTALIONS of the COUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON, from A.D. 1757 to 
194. By Colonel G. H. Luoyp-Vernry, Commaniing the 3rd Battalion of 
the Hampshire Regiment ; and Records of the Artillery Militia Regiments 
of the County of Southampton, from A.D. 1853 to 1894. By Lieut.-Colone¥ 
J. Movat F. Hunt, of the Duke of Connaught’s Own Hampshire and Isle of 
Wight Artillery, With 5 Portraits and 8 Illustrations in the Text, 4to, 303. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on EVERY 


VERSE of the PROPHET ISAIAH. By the Author of “ Practical Reflec- 
tions on Genesis, the Psalms, &.” With a Preface by the Right Rev. 
Epwarp King, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


MEN of LIKE PASSIONS; being Char- 


acters of some Bible Heroes, and other Sermons, preached to Bradfield Boys 
By the Rev. HERBERT Branston Gray, D.D., Warden of Bradfield College. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


BIMETALLISM. By Henry Dunning Mac- 


LEOD, M.A., Author of “‘ The Theory and Practice of Banking,” &c. 8vo, 53, net. 


‘*We cannot bnt welcome a tract which contains, in its first ninety pages, a 
clear historical summary of the monometallist opivion of two centuries, and 
its second portion a strong exposition of the case of common sense agairst its 
very active antagonists.” —Times, 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 


KENDALL, Author of “ Dreams to Sell,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 53. net. 


‘A dainty little volume......There is a certain distinction of style, as well a3 
an unmistakable freshness of fancy, in these verses which ought to make them 
welcome. Occasionally Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and 
seldom without insight or saill.”—Leeds Mercury. 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun TrarrorpD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weizhver), Author of ‘* Heart Strings,’’ *‘ Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘‘ The story is a tragic one, and powerfal as such, while its humorous passages 
in the Lancashire cialect are by far its best parts...... It is a deeply interesting 
story, and has real literary merit.”—Scotsman. 


A NEW STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


The THING THAT HATH BEEN; or, a 


Young Man’s Mistakes: a Story. By A. H. Gitkes, M.A., Master of Dul- 
wich College, Anthor of “ Boys and Masters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A very remarkable story of a most uncommon kind,’—Spectator, 


MRS. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 


The publication of the following Books by Mrs. L. B. WALFORD 
has been transferred to Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co., who are 
issuing them in uniform style in crown S8vo, price 2s. 6d. each :— 

MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. DICK NETHERBY. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
COUSINS. | PAULINE. A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS, | NAN, anv oTHER STORIES, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Four New Volumes. 
The WORLD'S DESIRE. ;|MR. MEESON’S WILL. By 


By H. Riper Haaearp and ANDREW H, RIDER Haae@arp. With 18 Illus. 
Lana. Fifteenth Thousand, With| ratios, Fifteenth Thousand, crown 
27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. eee 


Crown 8vo, 33, 61, A SHADOW of DANTE > 
SEAS na LANDS. By Sir elog an ssay towards studying 


Himself, his World, and_ bis Pi 

Epwin ARNotp, K.C.I.E., Author of | @Timage. By Manta Francesca 
7 Ros: . With LItlustrat b 

“The Light of the World,” &. With te Gabriel } ‘go 

71 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 870, 
3s, 6d. 








Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—AUGUST. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B.;ADMIRALS ALL. By Hariy New- 
Watrorp. Chaps. 39-42, BOLT. 

A PHYSICIAN OF THE SEVEN-| WHITE SEA LETTERS. By Avunrn 
TEENTH CENTURY (FROM THE TREvoR-BatTTYE, B.A, F.L.S., &. 
VERNEY MSs.) By Lapy Verney. | THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E.W 

“LE#T NO ADDRESS.” By Mre. | Hornune. Chaps, 12 14, 

ALFRED W. Hvst. | AT THK SIGN UF TdE SHIP. By; 

ACURS:DBYAR, By Frep WHISHAW.| ANDREW Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly printed, with Vignette Titles by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir NOEL PATON, 
T. WOOLNER, W. HOLMAN HUNT, ARTHUR HUGHES, &c., 
Engraved on Steel. 


In Uniform Binding, Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net. 





The GOLDEN TREASURY of the BESTILA LYRE FRANCAISE. 


SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Professor 
F. T. Paterave. Large-Paper Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL 


POETRY. Selected by Professor F. T. Patarave. 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the 


BEST POETS. Selected by Covenrry PaTMoRE. 


POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen and 


Edited by Marruzw Arnoup. Large-Paper Edition, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and Arranged 


by MatrHew Arnotp. Large-Paper Edition, 9s. 


POEMS of SHELLEY. Edited by S&S. A. 


Brooxs. Large-Paper Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Edited by Professor F. T. PauGrave. 


CHRYSOMELA. A Selection from the 
Lyrical Poems of ROBERT HERRICK. By Professor 
F, T. PAu@rave. 


SELECTED POEMS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of A. H. 
CLOUGH. 


BALLADS, LYRICS, and SONNETS. From 


the Works of HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


LYRIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by 


Witiiam Watson. 


SCOTTISH SONG. 


CARLYLE AITKEN. 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes 


Selected and Arranged by Joun Hutuan. . 


The BALLAD BOOK. Edited by William 


ALLINGHAM, 


Compiled by Mary 


The FAIRY BOOK. Selected by Mrs. Craik. 
The JEST BOOK. Arranged by Mark Lemon. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. 


Edited, with Notes, by Professor F. T. Paneraver. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Rev. Atrrep Arncer, M.A. 


SELECTIONS from COWPER’S POEMS. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. OxrpHant. 


LEITERS of WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, 


with Introduction, by Rev. W. Benuam. 


The BOOK of PRAISE. 


RowunvDELL, Earl of SELBORNE. 


The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY for the 


YOUNG. Selected by C. F. Arexanper. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 


Rendered into English Prose by AnpReEw Lana. Large- 
Paper Edition, 9s. 


Selected by 





Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by G. Masson. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK. The Golden Treasury 
: the Best German Lyrical Poems. Selected by Dr, 


BALLADEN und ROMANZEN. Being a 


Selection of the Best German Ballads and Romances. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. BucHHEIm. 


PLATO.--PHAEDRUS, LYSIS, and PRO- 


TAGORAS. A New Translation by J. Wricut. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 
by Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vauauan. Large-Paper 
Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES. 


Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. 
Translated by F. J. Courcu. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, and COLOURS of GOOD 


and EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. Atpis 
Wricut, M.A. Large-Paper Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The CAVALIER and HIS LADY. Selec- 


tions from the Works of the First Duke and Duchess of 


Newcastle. With an Introductory Essay by Epwarp 


JENKINS. 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from THIS 
WORLD to THAT WHICH is to COME. By Joun Bunyan. 
Large-Paper Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S RELIGIO 


MEDICI: LETTERS to a FRIEND, &c.; and CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. Edited by W. A. Greenuitt, M.D. 


The ESSAYS of JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Chosen and Edited by Jonn Ricuarp GREEN. 


SELECTIONS from WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. Edited by Sripney Cotvin. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 


Oup Boy. 


BALTHASAR GRACIAN’S ART of 


WORLDLY WISDOM. Translated by J. Jacoss. 


The SPEECHES and TABLE-TALK of the 
—— MOHAMMAD. Translated by Srantey Lane- 


The STORY of the CHRISTIANS and 


MOORS in SPAIN. By Cuartortr M. Yonaz. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of ALL 


TIMES and ALL COUNTRIES. By C. M. Yonaez. 


A BOOK of WORTHIES. By C. M. 


YonGe. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN THOUGHTS. By 


Sir Henry ATTWELL. 


GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. The 


Student’s Edition. Being an Edition with Briefer Notes of 
“The Psalms Chronologically Arranged by Four Friends.” 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated 


by S. WinkwortH. Preface by C. Kinasury. 
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